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. Landis of the United 


t Court, along with W. 

@ and 91. other Industrial 
World, during the war, 
2 the Espionage Act, 
the illustrations tor 
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; since it appears that the bank has lost 


"GOVERNOR MILLER . 


q The 9 found the department of health 


some of its private capital. Financial 


on the Bourse, quotations being now 
qucted at from $29 to $30 per share. 
Despite pessimistic. gossip, it is be- 
lieved that the bank will soon solve the 
situation. 


ISSUES WARNING 
Gn Expressed ‘to ‘Move- 


ments Now on Foot to 
Establish Federal Departments 
of * and Education 


Wr te The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—“If the 
government undertakes to put crutches 
under the arms of its citizens, it will 
have a population of cripples; and if 
it undertakes to place a nursing bottle 
at the mouth of its people from in- 
fancy to the grave, it will develop a 


race of children,” declared Goy. Nathan } 


L. Miller before the New York State 
Bar Association last night. 

The Governor, having discussed ex- 
travagance of governmental expendi- 
ture, was speaking of the movements 
now, on foot to establish federal de- 
partments of health and education, 
which, he said, illustrated his argu- 
ment that the present tendency of 
centralization of power away from 
the localities and the states and into 
the hands of the federal government 


should be reversed, if the structure 


of the American Government was to 
be preserved. 


movements to be due in 


Len in . United Sate, 


— 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office _ 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbie 
—As .a result of the victory won 
by, the Department of State in the 
Daniel O'Callaghan case, steps may 
be taken with a view to bringing about 
deportation of a number of prominent: 
Sinn Fein Agitators with headquarters 
in New York City, who are directing 
the anti-British campaign in the United 
States. 

The question of whether or not these 
prominent Sinn Feiners will have to. 
follow Lord Mayor O'Callagkan, it is 
urged, undoubtedly will receive con- 
sideration in view of the precedent 
established when on the intervention 
of President Wilson the Department 
of Labor had to make a precipitate} 
retreat in f«vor of the interpretation 
of the law put forward by Norman 
H. Davis, the Acting Secretary of 
State. . 

Many Alleged to Be Stowaways 

It is alleged that a round score of 
prominent Irishmen, who are closely 
identified: with the campaign to raise 
$8,000,000 or $10,000,000 in the United 
States, entered this country as stowa- 
Ways in violation of passport regula- 
tions. Under the redent decision they 
would be in this country illegally, and 
the question now is whether or not 
the Department of Labor will inquire 
into the cases and report to the State 
Department on any persons who have 
come without passports through an 
underground system between the 
United Kingdom and American shores., 

The Christian Science Monitor is in- 
formed on good authority that an, in- 
vestigation will reveal that a large 
number of Irishmen of Sinn Fein 
sympathies came in without passports; 
whether they were adjudged “seamen”’ 
by some minor official er whether the 
underground system was so efficiently 
conducted that the immigration au- 
thorities were hoodwinked is imma- 
terial to the main issue, namely, 
whether they can show passports and 
visés. The main question is this: 

Are there among the Sinn Fein lead- 
ers in this country men without pass- 
ports, or men who entered the coun- 
try as stowaways? 
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Important Aspects 


man on every hand,“ said the Governor. 
“enforcing the sumptuary law, when 


the federal government undertakes to 
discharge the duty of providing for 
education, maintaining the public 
health and promoting agriculture, to 
do all of the things that are now pro- 
posed to be done, the states as we have 
known them will sooner or later exist 
in form only. 

“This tendency has these important 
aspects: bearing upon the enormous 
cost of government, which is so heav- 
ily resting upon the people, and tend- 
ing to destroy the very structure of our 
government. And in the states, as well 
as in the federal government, this hu- 
manitarian desire to look after the 


ding | welfare of the citizen has led to the 


creation of state departments which 
are undertaking to supervise and to 
direct the talk and the affairs of the 
citizen. 

“I do not wish to be misunderstood, 


eh that much of the effort in this direc- 


ne 
bg it is unfavorable the 
ll all be remafided ‘to 


i te, a newcomer at na- 


, who was recently dis- 
ed y the general executive board 
* inserted articles in The 
Bit Union Monthly which were 
‘ on | orthodox I. W. W. 
om e ,of this monthly Is now the 
1 


of Theories Seen 


5 vorn and Mr. ¢haplin de- 
the trend ot World events 


un- of government 
the principles of law, 


tion is not justified; but it is always 
important after you have gone a cer- 
tain distance, to stop and see whether 
the tendency has not gone too far, and 
whether, after all, the great thing for 
the state to do is to discharge its true 
governmental function, expecting that 
virile. citizenship must result from the 
struggle which every citizen should 
have to make in order to take care of 
himself. 


Numerous Agencies 

“We have any number of agencies, 
both in the state and in the federal 
government, which prescribe the rule 
of action, which investigate to deter- 
mine its violation and which prosecute 
the violator and impose the judgment. 

“From the standpoint of efficiency, 
you cannot combine administrative 
functions with judicial or legislative 
functions without expansion of the 
desire of both. And you cannot ex- 
amine one of these departments to 
4 I refer without coming to that 
a | conglusion. We are accustomed to be- 
-|Heve there never should be combined 
in one person the function of com- 
plainant, prosecutor and judge. And 
yet that ispreciselythe situation which 
you can find disclosed in many of our 
state and federal departments’ today; 
not so much, perhaps, because the de- 
cision of these tribunals really is con- 
trolling in law, but because in fact 


they are controlling; because the aver- 


‘age citizen does not wish to run 
counter 40 their decrees, and so the 
extent of their power is never con- 


. | 


“We are right at a time where grave 
vabuses are not only possible but are 


lectually occurring as a result of the 
bstitution of 


su of personal government, 
— government by discretion, instead 
according to settled 
administered 3 


courts i in the principles of 


law.“ 
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Enforcement Determined on 


The policy of the Department of 
State is to enforce the law regardless 
of the consequences. Officials of the 
department are not exactly on the 
warpath, but they are determined, so 
far as the Department of State is con- 
cerned, that the statutes shall be en- 
forced. The stand taken by President 
Wilson in the matter is believed to re- 
flect a growing conviction on the part 
of responsible officials that the activi- 
ties of Sinn Fein here endanger the 
solidarity and friendship of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. 

Officials here are very interested in 
the underground system which: Sinn 
Fein is said to have established. The 
organization is declared to have been 
perfected to such an extent that 
through collusion with shipping in- 
terests it is able to get regular mail 
as well as stowaways into the United 
States. 

There is more than a suspicion, in 
fact, that some shipping firm flying 
the American flag is working with the 
Sinn Fein leaders. There have been 
frequent intimations to this effect. It 
is important in this connection that 
shipping firms supporting the oppo- 
nents of the British Governinent in 
Ireland would be acting in violation 
of the treaties between the two coun- 
tries. The trail, however, has been so 
carefully guarded that nothing short 
of an investigation where witnesses 
were put on oath might be expected to 
reveal che exact facts. — 


Use of Funds 


An investigation might also reveal 
whether any persons in this country 
have bought arms and ammunition for 
the so-called Irish republican army. 

The administration of the Irish fund 
is now almost wholly in the hands of 
Sinn Fein leaders in New York. The 
only accounting they have to do for 
millions they have gathered is to Dail 
Eireann. Since the breach with Jus- 
tice Daniel F. Cohalan and the Friends 
of Irish Freedom, James O’Mara and 
his aides have had complete control of 
the funds, except that they maintained 
some sort of liaison with Frank P. 
Walsh of Missburi. 

Affairs have about reached the pass 
where many governmental officers 
would welcome an investigation by 
Congress that would reveal to the 
American people what the Sinn Fein 
leaders are actually doing. 


More Sinn Fein Outrages 


No Sign of Response to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Efforts 
al cable to The Christian Science 
nitor from its European News Office 
CORK, Ireland (Friday) —No out- 
ward signs have appeared of any re- 
sponse to Mr. Lloyd George's approach 
to Sinn Fein with an olive branch in 
one hand, in the form of an offer to 
permit Dail Eireann to meet, and a 
weapon in the other in the form of 


martial law for the Southern districts | 


great part of the declaration. 
ence upon the need of the entente with 


V proceeded to blow: ap 
on was not 
pach adhere natil the evening, when it, 


Was possible to get near the scene of} 


reprisals; where an extraordinary 
spectacle was witnessed of the red 
brick building at the corner of Wash- 
ington Street, where the interitdr had 
been completely blown away. The ad- 
joining house was a partial wreck and 
the windows of many houses in the 
neighborhood were shattered. ot- | 
ficials state that a quantity of arms 
and ammuhition were found and 23 
men were arrested and removed to 
Cork Barracks. 

An official announcement from Dub- 
lin Castle states that a patrol was am- 


bushed at Glenwood, County Clare. telligence 


when one district inspector, one 
sergeant and four constables were 
killed and one sergeant and one con- 
stable wounded. Meanwhile from 
County Kerry comes a report that Dis- 
trict Inspector O'Sullivan of Listowel, 
in the’ martial law area, was instantly 
killed by shots received while walking 
from the police barracks on. Thursday 
afternoon to his heme. Mr. O'Sullivan 
was the hero of the siege of Kilmal- 
lock on May 29 last, when be and 10 
men routed several hundred attackers. 

In consequence of the attacks on two 
constables in Washington Street, Cork, 
on January 15, Colonel-Commandant 
Willis, military governor of Cork, is- 
sued a proclamation on Thursday, an- 
nouncing that on and after January 
22 and 23, and on all Saturdays and 
Sundays until further notice, all per- 
sons must be within doors between 
5 p. m. and 3 a. m., unless provided 
with permits. 
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FRENCH PREMIER’S 
POLICY CRITICIZED 


Ministerial Declaration Which 
Was Drawn Up in Accord 
With Mr. Millerand Thought 
Not to Be Sufficiently Explicit 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Friday)—The Min- 
isterial declaration of policy, which 
was read in the Chamber and Senate 
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Paul Doumer, Finance Minister; Louis 
Barthou, War Minister; Peter Mar- 
raud, Minister of Interior; Louis 
Loucheur, Minister of Liberated Re- 
gions and Mr. Bonhevay, Minister of 


Justice, formed a little council which 
met at the Elysée with the President 


and decided, after a long consultation, 
on the policy to follow and the terms 
in which that policy should be ex- 
pressed. 

Foreign affairs naturally take up a 
Insist- 


England has considerable significance. 
Mr. Briand has to satisfy groups which 
favor what is called a strong policy 
and to placate them in the event of 
failure to make certain French views 
prevail. Stress is therefore laid on 
the vital necessity of close, cordial 
relations with England at any cost. 
The disarmament of Germany is the 
principal demand which must be 
satisfied. France must also obtain 
reparations for damages done during 
the war, so far as possible. But in 
asserting her rights she must be 
moderate and pacific and only have 
recourse to arms at the last extreme. 


French Opinion Hardening 


Mr. Briand wishes to show the world, 


above all, that the French aim is to 
ereate a true peace and not provoke | 
conflicts. There is clearly a hardening | 
of French opinion on the lines already | 


indicated. The fixation of the indem- | 
nity should follow the fixation of 
yearly annuities. With regard to Rus- 
sia, a policy of non-intervention and 
non-recognition of the Bolshevist | 
Government is Mr. Briand’s policy. 
It is doubtful whether this will affect | 
in any way Mr. Leygues' invitation to 
French traders to traffic with Russia 

The policy in respect of America 
is to make any concessions of a rea- 
sonable character to induce. her to 
take her part in European affairs. 
That she should enter the League of 
Nations is the desire of the new French 
Cabinet. It is felt that America can- 
not refuse her aid moral and if need 
be material. 
Strict Economy Needed 

In Oriental affairs, the Cabinet does 
not seek hasty improvisations and a 
repudiation of the Sévres Treaty could 
only follow a careful examination of 
the facts. In this matter, especially, 
collaboration with England, and not a 
quarrel, is sought.. 

In internal affairs there must be a 
policy of strict econemy and the appli- 
ation of the fiscal laws already passed. 
Every effort must be made to raise 
French credits and improve the rate 
of exchange. International financial 
accords are hinted at. There is a fav- 


orable impression at preesnt. though / 


many deputies announce their inten- 


tion of criticizing the composition and | 


policy of the government. 


ists Whe Were Presa g to 
r Among Ke- 
mal F 8 Troops Reported 


jal cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from tts European News Office 

LONDON, England (Friday)—Re- 
dent operations. of the Greek troops 
in the Smyrna district have met with 
entire success and the troops have 
returned to their original lines, The 
Christian Science Monitor is informed 
by the Greek Embassy. From ol- 
ficial dispatches received, it appears 
that General Papoulas, commander- 
in-chief of the Greek forces in Asia 
Minor, was informed through his in- 
bureau that Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha was massing troops and 
matériel with the. object of attack- 
ing the Greek forces from the south. 
General Papoulas, after verifying the 
information; quickly made plans for a 
surprise attack on the Turks which 
was successfully carried out. 

The attack proved a complete suc- 
cess and the Turkish foree, which 
had not completed its plans for attack 
on the Greeks, was defeated and dis- 
persed. The Greek troops then with- 
drew to their original lines where 
they are maintaining their forces, 
awaiting ratification of the Treaty of 
Sévres. Beyond occasional skirmishes 
all is again quiet from a military view- 
point, but The Christian Science 
Monitor's representative was informed 
that there is considerable political un- 
rest among the Kemalists, Edhem Bey 
having set himself up as a military 
leader in opposition to Mustapha 
Kemal. He is reported to have oc- 
cupied two towns and Allajund, a 
railway station on the Constanti- 
nople-Baghdad line, at the same time 
capturing several hundred Kemalist 
soldiers, two division leaders and a 
great quantity of war matériel. 


Greeks on the Defensive 

The Greek troops, The Christian 
Science Monitor. was informed, will 
maintain a strictly defensive attitude 
on their present lines which are 
frankly admitted to include double the 
territory laid down in the Treaty of 
Sévres, which is explained by the fact 
that the present lines were already 
occupied when the treaty was signed. 
The Greek army; it was stated, did 
not retire to the lines laid down as 
it was confidently expected that a 
campaign would be undertaken against 
British fo 


ront wil, dhe cation 


takes place. 

The political situation in Greece re- 
mains obscure, and little news 
comes to the outside world, but The 
Christian Science Monitor’s represent- 
tative was informed by a well-known 
Veniselist in London that a crisis may 
conceivably occur when the Greek 
Constituent Assembly attempts to elect 
its president next Monday. According 
to the laws governing the election of 
the president of the Constituent As- 
sembly, the successful candidate must 
command an absolute majority of all 
the votes registered, and the authority | 
pointed out this difficulty can be read- 
ily recognized, as there will 
probability be a candidate put for- 
ward by at least three parties repre- 
senting the present government, to gay | 
nothing of one Veniselist candidat 
The Christian Science Monitor learns | 
that should all candidates fail at the 
first attempt to gain a majority, the 
performance must be repeated until | 
one is successful. 


Mr. Veniselos’ Example 
The difficulties that lie in wait can 
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‘that the French Prime Minister’s note- 


easily be seen in yiew of the fact that 


the Veniselists command the support 
of 110 members against Demetrios 
Gounaris with 75 and John Rhallis 
with 27. Furthermore, the authority 
stated that 62 members, who follow 


*.| cated in previous dlapatthes, ne Gents 
man Government's attitide in this mat- 


ee ary. nature that the Greeks themselves 


are unable to see 1 ig leading. 
but in his opinion it would not carry 
out Constantine's ptoposal, outlined in 
his speech from the throne, that the 
government of Greece should be mad- 
,eled on modern democratic lines. 

If the Constituent Assembly be- 
comes an accomplished fact by the 
election of a president, Constantine, in ' 
the informant’s opinion, will be found | 
to have deprived himself of many pow- 
ers that he at present enjoys. The 
only thing we can do is to follow Mr. 
Veniselos’ example and adopt a policy 
of wait and see, but of one thing we are 

certain. Our leader, Mr. Veniselos, will 
never accept political office under Con- 
stantine or the Constituent Assembly. "| 


Turkish S Reported 
Speclal cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its’ correspondent in Paris 
PARIS, France (Thursday)—The 
telegrams received by the Ottoman 
delegation at Paris, seem to confirm | 
the report that the Nationalist Army. 
commanded by Colonel Shmit Bey, has 
beaten the Greek Army in Anatolia. ' 
Obviously the news comes from an, 
interested source and the French senti- | 
ment is sach that it is sought to be- | 
lieve these versions of recent engage- 
ments. It is stated that a general ot- 
fensive against the Greeks was begun 
and carried out successfully, the 
Greeks having retreated from Ismid 
and from Ienunu: From the environs 
of Brousse the Greeks have fled. 
Clearly there are reasons for magnify- 
ing any successes at this moment when | 
the allied conference is about to be 
held, but the detailed character of the 
latest despatches suggests that grave | 
consequences may follow the Con- 
stantine failure to maintain the mil- 
itary situation left by Eleutherios 
Veniselos. 


GERMANS CONSIDER | 
INDEMNITY SCHEME, 


| 


Government Prepared to Consent 
to French Plan to Defer Fix- 
ing of Total Sum, Provided 
Allies Grant Other Concessions 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 
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ter is perfectly clear. Although réal- 
izing the grave disadvantages of such 
a course the German Government is 
prepared to consent to the French pro- 
posals to defer fixing the total sum 
of the indemnity until later, paying 
meanwhile yearly installments for five 
years. The German Government ad- 
eres to the view in a previous dispatch 
that as compensation for the adop- 
tion of the course outlined above the 
Allies must grant her concessions on 
the five points of Upper Silesia, ship- 
ping, trade, German property 1 
and cost of allied occupation. | 

The press tonight unanimously re- 
‘jects as absurd the figure of 3,000,000,- 
000 gold marks suggested in France as 
a sum for annual installments for five 
The news that Aristide Briand 
has called on the German Ambassador, 
Dr. William Mayer, to discuss the in- 
demnity question was given great 
publicity here. The seémi-official 
| “Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung” says 


worthy remarks to Dr. Mayer suggest 
that he is earnestly striving to reach 
an understanding. The “Berliner | 
Tageblatt“ declares that Germany ont 
absolutely ready to put all its energy | 
into the task of paying the indemnity | 
and the reconstruction of the devas- | 
tated areas. | 
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kair in its utter completeness. 
regards these three absurd sugges- 
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presume, 


clares Sir Percy Scott, 


The Tene of London Elicits 
Many Differing Views on a 
Fundamental Naval Issue 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON. England—The discussion 
in The Times, which opened some 


Weeks ago, on the value of battle- 


ships stin continues, and, as far 
as the layman in such matters is con- 
cerned, still presents the same char- 
acteristics. The letters of so many 


ok the experts contributing to the de- 


bate seem conclusive and almost fina! 
until that of some other one taking the 
opposite view is read. In this latter 
phase of the correspondence, ag was 
perhaps inevitable, a mach greater 
tendency is displayed to depart from 
the main issue, either for the purpose 
of answering specific questions, or of 
taking exception to or refuting some 
detail of argument. Often, these di- 
gressions are most entertaining, but 
they seldom seriously advance the 
consideration of the subject in hand. 


Sir Percy Scott Still to Fore 


Sir Perey Scott is still very much 
to the forefront, and, however much 
the reader may feel inclined, at times, 
to resent his style, it is perfectly evi- 
dent that he speaks from a Lutte re- 
markable fullness of knowiedge. Thus, 
to the charge of Admiral Waymouth 
that he is indulging in flippancies“ 
when he refers to diving or flying bat- 
tleships, the roofing-in of harbors and 
torpedoes carrying’ a ton of T. N. T., 
he replies with an answer almost un- 
“As 


tions,” he says, “Admiral Waymouth 
may not know that I have on my table 
a drawing of a diving battleship of 
10.000 tons, with attached to it an 
expression of opinion (from a very 
eminent shipbuilder) that the idea is 


cute feasible; this idea was sent by 


the inventors to the Admiralty, and 
they may be working on it now for all 
I know. As regards the absurdities of 
a torpedo carrying one ton of T. N. T., 
I have a drawing, of one carrying a 
ton of T. N. T. She is steered from 
the air by wireless and a high official 
connected with the Air Service (Tor- 
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My other absurd suggestion was in 
connection with roofed-in - harbors. 
My friend Admiral Waymouth may 
not know that the Germans during 


tthe war roofed in harbors for their 


submarines. Admiral Waymouth may 
not know that the Admiralty during 
the war contemplated making roofed- 
in bomb-proof harbors for airships 
and that those harbors were of a size 
more than sufficient to take ip a 
battleship. This was a great secret; 
possibly the public and Admiral Way- 
mouth have never until now even 
heard of the idea. I ought to know 
a little about it because their lord- 
ships the commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty ordered me to prepare the 
designs for these roofed-in harbors.” 

Now there is, of course, much more 
in this than the mer? “riddling of my 
gallant friend Admiral Waymouth” as 
Sir Percy Scott would put it. The 
disclosures serve to show, as perhaps 
nothing else could do, the lengths the 
authorities were prepared to go, and 
must, apparently, be prepared to go, 
in the future, in order to preserve the 
battleship as an available, not to say 
an effective weapon. , 


“Disposing” of Admiral Bacon 


Sir Percy next turns his attention to 
Admiral Bacon, undoubtedly one of 
the ablest supporters of the battle- 


| ship, and here it must be said he 


succeeds in being more clever than 
| convincing. After quoting Admiral 
Bacon as saying that the duty of the 


the waters in which it cruises, but 
that the battleship is liable to he sunk 
by a “pygmy,” in the shape of a tor- 
pedo boat, he points out how these 
pygmies' did send many battleships 
to the bottom in the Mediterranean 
during the war. “They are now, I 
he adds, “‘imposing their 
but only on the waters in which 
Finally, he turns to Ad- 


will,’ 
they remain.” 


miral Sir Reginal Constance, who had 


implied that the depth charge dealt 


certain destruction to the submarine. 


“I wish with your permission,” de- 
“to tell the 
public that this is all twaddle, for 
hundreds of officers and men who 
have been depth charged during the 
war are now enjoying their Christmas 
dinner.“ 

Able support is given to Sir Percy 


Scott's view by Maj.-Gen. Sir William 
Brancker of the Royal 
who shows the tremendous possibili- 
ties of torpedo attacks from the air 


Air Force, 


) tells me thet there 


Boston Notes 3 11 Upon battleships, it being possible, he 
Special Articles | MARR to deliver such attacks “against 
J ²˙ U e ships lying in harbors and anchorages, 
The Newspaper Tercentenary..... .... 3 Where it would be impossible for de- 
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stroyers to penetrate.” 


A Protagonist of the Battleship 


The advocates of the submarine, 
however, are very far from having it 
all their own way. Rear Admiral Sir 
S. Eardley-Wilmot interposes with 
the old but stjll effective argument 
that it has yet to be shown that the 
constructor of the battleship cannot 
“go one better than the submarine,” 
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b also provides 
with smaller navies may 
sea strefigth up to that 

may under no eircum- 
rpass it. 
3 is the text of the France 


Resolved, by the Senate 100 the 
House of Representatives ot the United 


sta States of America, in Congress 4s- 


the time at their ‘disposal f” 


al Bacon Makes Rejoinder 
day following the appearance 
Admiral Hall comes 
Bacon, once more, insisting 
Britain was never near 


sembled, That the President of the 
United States is requested; if not in- 
{compatible with the public interests, 
to advise the governments of Great 
Britain and Japan respectively that 
this governnſent will at once take up 
with their governments and without 
waiting upon the astion of any other 
nation the question of di 1 
witha view of quickly com 
understanding by which the sao pe a 
ament of each of the said governments, 
to wit, that of Great Britain. Japan 
and the United States, shall be re- 
duced; provided that the President 
shall enter upon no agreement which 
does not look to disarmament on the 
following plan: 


Commission of Naval Experts 
First, that a commission made up 


"| of three naval experts from the United 


States, three from Great Britain and 
three from Japan shall make a survey 


the to determine and to tabulate the 


strength and tonnage of the navies of 


e each of the said powers as on July 1, 


1921. 
Second, that the United States shall 
r upon no agreement which does 
not look to the speedy reduction of 


~ | naval armament, particularly on the 


of Admiral 
the German 


N 
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the submarine. After 
whole matter, in con- 

apt Ny sor up the sit- 

“the value 

| depending on 

ace ship | as, the sub- 

> war vessel develops toward 


XE 850 ARMENIA 


nom MR. ‘WILSON 


of Columbia 


part of those nations having the greéat- 
est naval] strength and tonnage. 

Third, that any agreement shall pro- 
vide: 


: eee rc le yt no na- n 
5 upon suc d. agreement @recrsied tx the Capt: 
court yesterday” ‘Attorneys for Lloyd 


— “4 the n herein; 
before provided. 

(b) That on January 1, 1925, no na- 
tioh entering upon such agreement 
shall have a navy with a total strength 
and tonnage in excess of 75 per cent 
of the total’strength and tonnage of 
a nation having the navy cf great- 

t strength and tonnage on July 1, 
1921, as determined by the commission 
heretofore provided. 


Further Reductions 

(e) That on January 1, 1930, no na- 
tion entering upon such agreement 
Shall have a navy with a total strength 
and tonnage in excess of 50 per cent 
of the total. strength of that nation 
having the navy of greatest strength 


District 
Wilson has sent another and tonnage on July 1, 1921, as de- 


mediation in 
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0 n- 
of Nations, E 


rn, ee aco act | and 


bn reauested the Counc 


ly has beeh mabe, den Fourth 


seta because of the 
coin Armenia, the 
deem attempts at media- 

b ume inexpedient. 
nthau, former Ambassa- 


termined by the commission hereto- 
fore provided. 

a on January 1, 1935, no 
tering 


strength and tonnage of that nation. 
having the navy hee greatest strength 

e On July 1, 1921, as den 
termined ‘nds commission heretofore’ 


Fourth, that those nations with 
navies of lesser strength and - ton-. 
nage than that of the nation having 
the greatest strength and tonnage on 
July 1, 1921, as determined by the 
commission heretofore provided, shall 
have the right to increase the strength 


as his representa- and tonnage of their navies, provided 


States avait- 
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trying 
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that they do not exceed the limits 
herein prescribed, and be it 

Resolved, further, That it is the 
sense Of Congress, in case such as un- 
derstanding can be had, that it will 
eonform its appropriations and build- 
ing plans to such agreement. 


COUNCIL OF LEAGUE 
TO MEET NEXT MONTH 


jal cable to The Christian Science 

nitor from its European Néws Office 
GENEVA, Switzerland (Friday) — 
The Council of the League ofNations 
is summoned for February 21 at 
Geneva under the presidency of Gaston, 
Cunha, the Brazilian Ambassador in 
Paris. Dr. Wéllington Koo, Chinese 
Am or in London, will be present 
and the new representatives will in- 
cludé H. A. L. Fisher of England and 
the Marquis Imperiali of Italy. 
gium, Spain, France and Japan will! 


IN FRENCH racy 


1 to The Christian 
from ite Kuropean News 


‘our members and our friends.” 


millionaire sergeant-at-arms of the 
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ME DIC Al. LIBERTY 


Special to The Christian elende Monitor 
from its Rastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New Fork — lu- 
tions condemning the requirement of 
vaccination as a prerequisite for edu 
cation, attempts of the medical autoc- 
racy to exclude all but allopathic phy- 
sicians from practicing healing, and 
calling for the repeal of all compul- 

sory vaccination legislation were 

adopted unanimously at a protest | 
meeting in the Town Hall last even- 
ing under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Drugless Association. Speakers 
representing various schools of heal- 
ing and workers for medical freedom 
discussed “Public School Education 
Without Compulsory Vaccination.” 

Dr. Alzamon Ira Lucas, president of 
the American Drugless Association 
and chairman of the meeting, an- 


nounced the opeming of the associa- 
tion’s nation-wide campaign against 
state medicine, and said that.a fund of 
$1,000,000 had been started for educa- 
tional and legislative purposes. 

“The compuisory vaccination law of 
New York must and will be repealed,” 
said Dr. Lucas. “We have had no 
quarrel with health boards; we have 
done, and we will willingly continue 
to do, even without health laws, all in 
our power to pratice personal hygiene 
and proper sanitation for ourselves, 


NEW TRIAL DENIED 
MR. LLOYDAND OTHERS: 


CHICAGO, Ilinois—Motions for a 
new trial for William ‘Bross Lloyd, 


Communist Labor Party, and 19 asso- 
ciates, convicted with him of violating 
e Illinois anti-sedition law, were 
y Criminal | 


fo immediate surrender ‘of 
their clients by entering a motion for 
arrest of judgment. Arguments on this 
were set for January 29. Cases against 
86 members of the Communist Party 
and 38 members of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, based on indict- 
ments returned by the same grand 
jury which indicted Mr. Lloyd and his 
associates, were stricken from the 
docket, but with leave to reinstate, 

In denying new trials for Mr. Lloyd 
and his associates, Judge Oscar Hebel 
quoted from the “left wing manifesto” 
adopted by the party in New York 
and from the platform adopted at 
Chicago to show that the organiza- 
tion did not believe in the ballot. 
Among the cases stricken off were 
those of Rose. Pastor Stokes and John 
Reed. 


DEMONSTRATIONS IN PORTUGAL 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LISBON, Portugal (Friday)—The 
Socialist Party has been celebrating 
throughout Portugal the anniversary 
of its establishment. Tranquillity has 
prevailed, but the platforms, from 
which the) speakers have addressed 
meetings, have been covered with 
flowers and there has been extensive 


demonstration: The government has 
received messages stating that, if the 
Syndicalists recently arrested are con- 
demned, they will blow-up the Hall of 
Justice with dynamite. The govern- 
ment is taking special precautions. 
Apart from this, vigilance is again 
shown in Lisbon. Police and Repub- 
lican Guards are patrolling the streets 
at night. There are, however, no dis- 
turbances. 


DEBATE ON STRIKE IN SPAIN 
al cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 
MADRID, Spain (Friday)—The 
strike of officials employed at the 
Ministry of Finance was the subject 
of a debate in the Chamber on Wed: 
nesday. The government announced 
measures td restore normal condi- 
tions which were received with satis- 
faction by the Monarchists, while the 
Republicans and Socialists demanded 
that-the government should withdraw 


‘| Presidency 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—President Wilson yesterday an- 
swered the resolution of George H. 
Moses (R.), Senator from New Hamp- 

shire; requesting that the Department 


: 2 State submit to the United States 


Senate an account of the circumstances 
under which former President 
Cabrera of Guatemala resigned 
under. an or 
reached in the United States Legation 
‘in Guatemala City. 

The resolution of Senator Moses re- 
quested from the State Department 
information on the following specific 
questions: 

1. As to the terms of the Cabrera 
abdication, in which it was agreed 
that he should be imprisoned in the 
military academy. 

2. Whether or not this agreement 
was violated by his imprisonment af- 
terward in a common jail. 

3. Whether or not former President 
Cabrera is still being maltreated. 

In. the report presented to the Sen- 
ate by the President, Norman H. Davis, 
the Acting Secretary of State, gives 
a historical review of American par- 
ticipation in the Guatemalan revolu- 
tion. This participation started on 
March 17, 1920, a month before Presi- 
dent Cabrera was forced to capitu- 
late. 


American Recommendations 


“Early in March,“ said the report, 
“it had become evident that the Union- 
ist movement was gaining such mo- 
mentum that it would lead to a con- 
flict if President Cabrera did‘not yield, 
either by .resigning or by granting re- 
forms in his administration that would 
satisfy the popular demands. With 
the hope that the granting of the re- 
forms desired would quiet the existing 
agitation, the department on March 17 
instructed Mr. McMillan, the American 
Minister to Guatemala, to inform Pres- 
ident Estrada Cabrera that in the 
opinion of the Government of 
United States it was highly desirable: 


a > 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 

“2. That Le should make no attempt 
to repress the normal political ac- 
tivities of the people. 

“3. That no further arrests be made 
for political reasons. 

“4. That in no circumstances and 
under no conditions should prisoners 
be subjected to torture or even flog- 
ging.’ 
states that Mr. McMillan offered, 
“first three instructions cite’ above, to 
issue a statement “to the effect that 
this government had faith in the Pres- 
ident’s promises and would deplore 
any attempt to overthrow the consti- 
tutional authorities.” 


Several Embassies Interviewed 


proclamation recommended by the 


been formulated on March 27 by Mr. 


Party. 


had been earried on under pressure 


States Legation, 
purpose. 

In all their meetings, the members 
of the diplomatic corps acted jointly 
as intermediaries between the opposing 
parties, at their request, in order to 
facilitate the reaching .of an agree- 
ment,“ said the report. “The articles 
of capitulation signed in the American 
legation on April 14, in the presence 
of the entire diplomatic corps, were 
the final form of the agreement 
reached by the parties in their negotia- 
tions.“ 

The terms of the agreement show 
that Mr. Cabrera was to be confined 
in the military academy; that he was 
to be taken from his residence in La- 
Palma accompanied by the diplomatic 
corps, in order to safeguard his life, 


and that the government gave Mr. 


Cabrera full legal guarantees with ref- 
ence to his property. 


Reason Giver for Removal 


The explanation of the Guatemalan 
Government for Mr. Cabrera’s removal 
from the military academy in violgtion 
of the government agreement as trans- 
mitted by Mr. Davis was: 

“The Guatemalan Government fater 
informed the American Minister that 
they had removed Senor Estrado Ca- 
brera to a prison Within the city itself 
that was easy to defend and where he 
“would be safe from attack.” 

American officials, the report said, 
visited Mr. Cabrera at the prison and 
found that he was receiving food from | 
the outside furnished by his family, | 
and confined in a room ventilated by 
a door, a skylight and a very small 


the decree which was the cause of 
the strike. 


window, “and that he had no complaint 


— — 
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the will 


and in addition to this she supports 


The communication from Mr. Davis Swedish 
in churches out of. state funds. i 


return for the promulgation of the 


President Cabrera did not issue the Satisfaction Expressed 
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Receive and Consider Favor- 
ably Any Swedish Proposal 
Short of Renouncing Possession’ 


tial cable to The Christian 5 tg 
onitor from its European News 

LONDON, England (Friday)—While 
e Fintiand desires the application of self- 
determination in the case of Bast | 
Karelia, where the result of a plebi- | 
scite would probably go in Finland’ 8 
favor, she is very determined on ac- 
count of the proximity to Finland, that 
no plebiscite will be taken in the Aland | 
Islands for fear that the inhabitants 
would ask for incorporation with 
Sweden. This question of the future 
sovereignty of the Aland Islands is one 
of paramount public interest to Fin- 
land. The Christian Science Monitor’s | 
representative learns from authorita- 
tive Finnish sources here that Finnish | 
public opinion is steadily hardening | 
in favor of an uncompromising atti- | 
tude that under no circunistances will | 
possession of these islands be given up 
to Sweden. 

The International Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Council of the League of | 
Nations, comprised of representatives | 
from Belgium, Switzerland and the 
United States, is now investigating the | 
respective claims of both countries. | 
The result of their deliberations is ex- 
pected shortly to be laid before the | 
League of Nations. Even | gh the 
findings of this committee should favor 
the cession of these Islands to Sweden | 
The Christian Science Monitor's in- 
formant stated that Finland will not 
accept the decision. 


Note of Warning Sounded 


A note of warning has been sounded | 
in the semi-official press of Finland | 
declaring that it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the result of the report- | 
ing committee’s deliberations to be | 
communicated to the League of Na- 
tions should be of such a nature as | 
not render the situation more 
The Finnish authority stated 


| difficult. 


That he should recognize all that deep consideration should be 


given to the conclusions of the com- 
mittee before they are finally formu- | 
lated by the League or it is possible | 
that very grave results may ensue. 
Finland, it was claimed, has ful- 
filled the League’s dictum that mi- 
norities must be protected, by giving 
the Aland Islanders autonomous self- 
government with their own Parliament 


education and Swedish | 


The Finnish Government, it was 
stated, is willing to receive and con- 
sider favorably any proposal from the 
Swedish Government short of re- 
nouncing possession, for no form of 
argument can alter the fact that 
geographically these islands are un- 
doubtedly part of Finland. | 


Great satisfaction was expressed to 


ratification of the peace treaties be- 


Cabrera and leaders of the Unionist | tween Finland and Russia, the natural 


outcome of which will be the cession 


In discussing the charge made by | ot the district and port of . 
Senator Moses, that the negotiations to Finland by- February 15. 


In anticipation of the inhabitants | 


in the American Legation, Mr. Davis | ‘and the territory of Petchenga coming 
says that several of the embassies, in- under her rule, Finland has for the 
cluding those of Spain, Mexico, and last four months been accumulating 


Great Britain, in addition to the United | Stores in depots on the border with 
intervened for this the idea of supplying the almost desti- 


tute inhabitants of that region with 
some of the comforts of life ‘mmedi- 
ately the territory is officially handed 
over, This territory will supply Fin- 
land with an ice-free port, through 
which she will at once open trade with 
the United States and Canada. 

As yet the Russian Government has 
made no move toward fulfillment of 
the promise that East Karelia should 
have the right of self-determination, 
but a certain amount of satisfaction 
on this score is felt by the Finnish | 
authorities, in the fact that the Finnish | 


Government has been asked to accept 


Mr. Behrsin as Soviet representative. 
Mr. Behrsin, it was stated, has ex- 
pressed himself on different occasions 
in favor of the right of self-determina- 
tion being accorded to the East 
Karelians, the last occasion being at 
the recent sitting of the peace con- 
ference at Dorpat. | 

In conclusion, The Christian Science | 
Monitor’s informant said that Finland 
is rapidly recovering from the effects 
of the war, exports already balance 
imports and will show a great in- 
crease once trade with Russia, as the 
natural outcome of of peace, is resumed. | 
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‘The Friendly Glow 


AN Power, not Horse 

Power. It’s Men ‘that 
make machinery go—to move 
the world towards better 
things. 


The Edison Eleciric 
Illuminating Company of Boston 
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Finnish Government Willing. to| 


| is returnable: on January 28. 
hoped that a speedy hearing will be 


in pty 12 of: Wes d 


* 
Specially Yor The Christian Science 1 
BosroN. Massachusetts — Alleging 
that the 2.75 per cent béer act is un- 
constitutional, void and inoperative, 
by virtue of its conflict with the fed- 


oral prohibition law, Charles H. Jones, 


ot Weston, Massachusetts, has filed a 
petition in the Massachusetts Supreme 
Judicial Court for a writ of manda- 
‘mus directing the selectmen of the 


town of Weston to refrain from plac- 


ing in the warrant of the annual town 
meeting the question, Shall licenses 
be granted_for the sale of certain non- 
intoxicating bevérages in this town?” 

The 2.75 beer act was passed by the 
Legislature of 1920 and was vetoed by 
Gov. Calvin Coolidge whose message 


to the Legislature on the subject has 
been widely quoted. “There is little 
satisfaction,“ said the Governor, in 
attempting to deceive odrsel ves. ere 
is grave danger in attempting to de- 
ceive the people. If this act were 
placed on the statute books of this 
Commonwealth today it would provide 
no beer for the people. No one would 
dare act upon it, or if anyone did he 
would certainly be charged with crime. 
Similar laws in other states are to 
date ineffective. I am cpposed to the 
practice of legislative deception.” 

The liquor interests, however, did 
not drop the matter and set about get- 
ting the necessary numbe: of signa- 
tures to a petition for placing the 
vetoed measure on the ballot for the 
presidential and state elections last 
November. Although the prcponents 


| of the bill had been predicting the 


registration of a tremendous senti- 


ment in favor of 2.75 per cent beer 


the referendum vote showed a ma- 
‘jority of only 9264 in a vote of ap- 
proximately 800,000 and this small 
margin would have been more than 
wiped away by the majority given to 
the measure in Boston alone. The 
figures were clearly an indication of a 
strengthening ‘of the sentiment for 
prohibition and satisfied leaders in 
the movement that the people as a 


| whole were becoming more and more 


convinced of the moral and economic 
benefits of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

The action in Weston will place the 
matter squarely before the Supreme 
Court of the State on the phase of ifs 
constitutionality. If the court holds 
that the measure is nullified by the 
federal act the question will then have 
been definitely settled for all the 
other communities of the State and 
pave the way for the setting up of 
such machinery as will enable the 
State and nation to cooperate under 
harmonious laws in the enforcement 
of the Volstead act. : 

The petition for the writ of manda- 
mus was filed by H. L. Boutwell and 
It is 


granted in order that scores of other 


United States until April 5, when he The Christian Science Monitor at the towns in the State may know what to 
issued a lengthy agreement which had! successful conclusion and exchange ot do with the'question. 


Enforcement in St. Louis 


Elimination of Illicit Stills and Sales 
Under Way 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

ST. LOUIS, Missouri—Elimination 
of illicit stills and illicit sales of 
liquor in St. Louis is now under way. 
Prohibition enforcement cers who 
recently investigated the situation 
here reported that enforcement was 
lax. The investigation was followed 
by the suspension of two. of the eight 


gaged in counterfeiting the better 

know labels Of bonded whiskies and 
containing 1700 gallons pf moon: 
shine“ was raided: In nearly every 
instance the violators aré aliens, many 
of them unnaturalized. : 

‘The same situation exists in the 
mining towns of southern Illinois, 
where there is a dense foreign popula- 
tion. The cleanup made in the IIII- 
nois territory has materially reduced 
the amount of illicit liquor made and 
sold. 

Recently Jodes Calvin Miller of the 
St. Louis Court of Criminal Correct 
dismissed a panel of 100 jurors. n 
two cases tried, the juries refused to 
convict makers of whisky. The court 
stated that it was evident that the 
panel was not in sympathy with the 
law and refused to let them sit in any 
further cases. 


CANADIAN PLAN TO 
MARKET WHEAT 


Farmers to Prepare for Estab- 
lishment of a Cooperative 
Scheme for Selling Wheat 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


EDMONTON, Alberta—Following an 
all-day consideration of the wheat pool, 
the United Farmers of Alberta’s con- . 
vention passed a resolution expressing 
dissatisfaction with the present system 
of marketing and instructed the Can- 
adian Council of Agriculture through 
its affiliated organizations, to go for- 
ward with the work of preparing the 
way to the final establishment of a 
cooperative scheme for marketing the 


wheat crop of the Dominion of Canada. 
Confidence was expressed in the abil- 
ity and willingness of the farmers’ or- 
ganizations of the different provinces 
to create a voluntary cooperative sys- 
tem of marketing grain, which will 
remedy the outstanding injuries in the 
existing open markets. 

J. R. Murray, assistant general man- 
ager of the United Grain Growers, 
spoke at length, describing the aims, 
objects and tentative plans of the 
board. Three things were essential to 
the success of the pool, he said: 60 
per cent at least, if possible 75 per 
cent, of the wheat acreage of Canada 
should be signed up for the pool. The 
contract to be long-term cont „ 
least five years, binding on thöse “who 
enter into the pool to pool their pro- 
and ‘share in the price obtained. 

The suggested amount required to 
finance the pool is $1,000,000 of which 
50 per cent would be supplied by the 
two cooperative elevator companies 
and 50 per cent provided by the farm- 
ers, through the sale of preferred 
| stock with a guaranteed dividend made 
‘redeemable by the pool. The pool will 
| handle only wheat at first. Some dif- 
| ficulties would have to be overcome, 
for example, the size of the advance 
which the pool should make to each 
individual who delivered grain. The 
initial advance would have to be on 
a conservative basis, an advance that 
would be safe for 12 months to come 
in view of the fluctuating markets of 
the world. 

Bankers will refuse financial sup- 
port if the figure is too high. The 
Hon. T. A. Crerar, former Minister of 
Agriculture in the federal Cabinet. 
was present at the convention which 
is by far the largest in the history 
of the organization. 
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Speclally tor The Christian Science Monito: | is de ul to me of these. 
Toward evening the tramp steamer; cleat le sheets. 

‘from Hong ‘Kong (she was engaged in 

| the timber trade, but carried a general 


| Touching the sea, 


“have occurred to 
t a man possesses 
such a moral quality when he dares 


wiser as to who we. were? Our near- 
est acquaintances were 20 miles away 
and we could cruise to our heart's 
content. That evening we announced 


1 


cargo) stole in between high forested 


headlands and dropped anchor, in 
Marudu Bay. Then we were rowed 
across to the wooden jetty, 


and | 


whole pr | 
eign tree, imported from the Amazons, 
and ending with smoked crépe, ready 
to be sold in Mincing Lane.” By this 
time the tropical sun beat down 


/ 


Softening the cloud-rillss 
Joyous and free! | 
Dear color of the world 
Dawn deep in me, 


Oh! color of the world, 


boarded the little coasting steamer | 


3 sunset we 5 N 
which lay amid, BY ct te. ‘siesta, “Let us return to the bungalow 
were wallowing up the coast in 4 for breakfast and take it easy tit Ren upon heap 
choppy sea. At dawn the fantastic 4 o'clock,” he said. “Tomorrow we 70 Gent ons masses free-flung 
peak of Kina Balu heaved itself up up the coast to the new estate and see Iightsome patches low-hung. 


to Pells our intention of braving the 
highway to Pasadena with old Single- 
foot and the double-seated carriage. 


to flee a fashionable barber shop, 
leaving the whiskbroom attendant 
untipped. Nevertheless, these are 
just as coufageous deeds in their own Pells displayed his astonishment by a 
class as the act of Columbus in up- quizzical raising of his eyebrows, but 
holding the round-earth notion in the | demurred not in the face of our sub- 3 
face of a flat-earth-loving people, or lime moral courage. It was a lark, above the mist and the olive-green how they are getting on there. 
Robert Fulton with the first steam-| We knew it and he knew it. | jungle—it. seemed to bestride the We started early next day, going 
‘boat, puffing up the Hudson in the Next morning at 9 the carriage glistening strip of shore lapped by the down the line on a trolley pushed by ! | 
face of scoffers. But unless you do awaited us with old Singlefoot be- warm south sea. Thus I had my first :three stalwart Malays. Down in the}. Montreal is in possession of one of . 
regard the straw hat man and the tween the shafts. But what was most real view of the island of Borneo. jungle we met a train unexpectedly, the most complete collections in exist - 
barber shop man as exemplifiers of remarkable was that Pells sat in Later we were put ashore, and pres- and tumbled off. hastilv dismavtling ence of original journals, letters. por- 
i“the political refugee“; and finally ct 2 | the kront seat. wearing his best black | ently found ourselyes on the mud plat- | the trolley to let it pass. Presently we , traits, and effects of Gen. James Wolfe. 
upon “the Irish sailor.” And it is all) [> mee n coat, now faded, after decades upon form of an almost deserted railway reached the coast and embarked in It was brought together by David Ross 


memoirs or in editing done nearly as quickly as, Mr. Bert | pgm 2 decades of wear, to a greenish hue. station. All around was the forest, à native prau. For an hour we sailed Mecord, and will be part of the new 
Jour or Le Moniteur, he Levy would sketch them on the stage 4 We had expected to occupy the front It séemed to stand there gloating along the coral strand, then tur ned in ‘McCord National Museum at McGill 
ch an econemy of truth or the Hippodrome. man to toward the mouth of a river whose University. The letters from the peu 


| seat and guide the destinies of Single- over the puny efforts of | 
Hay once wrote of him, “As | ; ake foot. But here, as by a rub of Alad- prevail against its majestic advance, | foaming jaws yawned to receive re of Wolfe begin with a boyhood epistle, 
s he ceases to write trifies, he THE NEWSPAPER din's lamp. was a coachman supplied, as though by sheer weight it would Across the yeasty bar the little ran dated January 24, 1741, and addressed 
s #0 write lies; and such lies!“ ‘and in a green-black coat. Pells ex- utterly overwhelm the little clearing | rocked and danced; breaking waves to his tutor, W. Weston. It shows the 
; 


fiercely; it was time for the midday pure, wondrous, deep! 


Soft-tones graduating, - 


change artist, 

movements are indus! ly. followed 
| by the Secretary for Labor as his lime- 
light man. . There are, indeed, rumors 
that Mr. Wilson has been offered a 
position, after the fourth of March of 
course, in the republican government 
in Dublin. Meantime he turns the 
limelight on the Stowaway”; then on 
“the high British official”; next on 


Wolfe's Letters and Journals 
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rand Barére was engaged 
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craft, the Dyaks rowed hard, and à eren at that time, and a tendency to 
minute later we were in smoath water, meditation and philosophizing. A sec- 
again, sailing up between high walls | ond letter. written the following De- 
of evergreen forest. cember to the same tutor and triend, 

} * * 
f 8 reveals the other side of Wolfe's char- 
The Mangrove Swamp ‘acter, the appeal of action, for in it 


> 


5 


n Le. Moniteur, for instance, ‘plained doggedly that our lessor had in one slow but irresistible forward splashed over us. half swamping the serious trend of the boy’s thoughts 
e apr 22 ‘anticipated our possible surrender to sweep. A native official was roused 
the temptation of an unusued horse and from slumber, but said he did not 
|; buggy and had directed him always to Know whether there would be a train 
: drive. This sounded plausible, in view that day; if not, at any rate there 
The Times of London has signalized of what we knew ourselves to appear would be one on the morrow. 
| the tercentenary of the British press, 5 „N in the eyes of our landlord—the cal- In the afternoon a train rumbled in: 3 
by the issue of an admirable hand- . lowest of the callow. Yet we secretly | we got on board, and presently were | Darker and darker it grew as the | he exults over the prospects of a sol- 
book containing lists, as complete as . ' Di suspected that the lease and the land- rolling along through the dark jungle. river narrowed till suddenly we dier’s life and refers to his having 
the most industrious research could lord’s instructions were not the sole The line twisted and curved, and the | plunged from sunlight into the gloom been made an ensign in a line regi- 
make them, of all the English and considerations and that Pells rather little engine made heavy weather | of the mangrove swamp. Now, strange, ment. ** 
Welsh newspapers, however obscure craved the taste of adventure as much dragging us up an incline; once we | far-away sounds came to us. The An original journal kept by Wolfe 
and transitory, which. had appeared as we. stopped while a tree which eee | 1 — 8 Se fell from the day of me 3 ee 
i s ? into e water with 80 Ops; | j efore the e o 
up to the end of 1919. Arranged jun Sixty . across the rails was remove | plop up to a few days 


chronologically, and fully indexed. last we emerged into the open, and | through the interlacing stems which the Plains of Abraham reveals much 
Thus possessed of a coachman, we met overhead strange shapes loomed | 


e appeared his chef d'œuvre. 
ry of the sinking of Le Vengeur. 
t his ec might easily have 
avoided, for has it not become a 
rb that truth is stranger than 


ce 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Ra Dt | 
ir 7 Cors ick « . 

‘i nore t ag t than the profiteer- 

[ England in coal, so strenuously 
nm 5 the . 
= | Paix i shirts. Never since 

ible * of the collars” in 


stopped. There was no proper station, of the development of his character 


masee, has there been any- 
to compare to it, never, that is 
td to the blanchisseuse and all 
ighbors, over the banisters of 
| floot, that Monsieur Aristide 
was a brigand and a bandit. 
se he de led back ‘those col- 
Which he had bought at “The 
le of the Bachelor,” and which 
‘Henri Bouzon, was actually wear- 
ey had been sent to him, 
euse, in mistake for 
nh, pi ij at “The Joy of the 
ema! „ The rue de la Paix, it 
pire: 37 Mr. McCormick 
ungs for a dozen shirts. The gen- 
in from Iifinois 3 biil to a 
id to whom he complained that he 
een “done,” and the friend passed 
i to l’'Intransigeant, that sworn 
p the profiteer. Nous sommes 
* shouts l’Intransigeant. The 
s! the bandits! Have they not 
upon the Senator McCormick, 

r to France, the man of large 

0 * r hip we have 
ö ey ar jeopardizing the good 
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stands clad In is shirt. ma 


in th 1 tame, beside 
r Henri in the collar 
* a The Paradise of the Bache- 

he *J’accuse”” of Monsieur Sassy 
| n top of this there comes the 
aire Sassy. Monsieur Sassy is an 
St who, in 1905, painted a still life 
ture which he sold fer a beggarly 
ancs. Today, behold the distracted 
BBY dis sovering, on the walls of the 
0 y Fiquet, his metamorphized 
erpiece, now signed by Whistler, 
“priced 150,000 francs. The ob- 
tate, the contemptuous Fiquet ad- 
ies Monsieur Sassy to produce a few 
„ Whistiers in proof of his, asser- 
u * 0 ö urbed Sassy, enraptured 
ing mistaken for Whistler, indig- 
the loss revealed by subtract- 
pm 150,000, appeals to the 
au: the Minister of Fine 
sitting like Solomon before the 
elinquent canvas, and unable to or- 
er the chief-attendant at the Louvre 
| sever it with a palette-knife, be- 
use he Suspects Monsieur Sassy of 
ifficient acq ce with the Book 
to exclaim, O, my lord, let 
r have the glory, and Monsieur 
guet the francs, and in no wise de- 
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_ The incident resolves itself into a 
1010 1 of the dictum of 
amnal, the critic in “Fanny's First 

„Ho can I tell if a play is a good 

don’t know who wrote it. II 

a good man, of cofirse it's a 

y, tf it isn’t, it isn't. Then the 

public is induced to buy not 

tures ames, and to take seats 
names and not for plays. But then 
: which delights in person- 

to blame for its undo- 

„ & real critic, too wise to 

6 expert, a man who thought 

N art was truth,“ and not 

Ar 2 hte own happy way once 

fered to tell people whether pic- 

res were good or not, but advised 
, if they were troubled over at- 
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their way to a 


tf of canv Here is the very 
bsis to the method of the critic 
First Play. 
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this volume 
value to students of history, whether 
social, political or literary; while the 
introduction is itself an historical 
essay of extraordinary interest. 


It was on December 2, 1620, that the. 


first English news-sheet, or coranto, 
made its appearance. This contained 
an account of the battle of the White 
Mountain, in which King James’ son- 
in-law lost the throne of Bohemia. It 
was printed in Amsterdam, and not for 
another year apparently did anything 
of the kind issue from a London press. 
These early sheets dealt exclusively 
with foreign affairs, and chiefly with 
the events of the Thirty Years War: 
but the outbreak of the English Civil 
War produced a flood of partisan pub- 
lications, and the controversies of the 
Commonwealth, the Restoration and 
the Revolution were the occasion of 
many short-livéd periodical enter- 
prises. 

The newspaper had a hard struggle 
to establish itself. Frowned on by the 


conservative, the butt of the satirist, | 


it was for many years the subject of 
thwarting and oppressive legislation. 
Throughout the seventeenth century 
* 8 7 _ the anti ; 


we 


ice natn; laws were very stringently 
enforced. Many unauthorized papers 
undoubtedly appeared, but their print- 
ers ran very grave risks. And even 
when more liberal views had come to 


1117 


prevail, and journalism had been trees and the kumquats and the apri- ture! 


raised by Defoe and Swift, Steele and 
Addison to a rank of a great profes- 
sion, it was long before the press 


could be in any sense called free. Th 
| publication of reports of the proceed- 


century, and the stamp duty, first im- 


the newspaper to assume that position 
of power Which it holds today. 

| Its history indeed is a very accurate 
index to the larger history of the 
growth of popular liberties. In other 
ways also it is a reflection of the 
‘progress of civilization. The fre- 
quency of publication, for instance, in- 
creased—from occasional to weekly, 
from weekly to daily—with the in- 
creasing frequency of posts; and the 
gradual centralization of affairs in the 
metropoWs, and the decline in the 
relative importance of all except two 
or three of the provincial towns, has 
its counterpart in the position of the 
provincial press today as compared 
with that which it held in the eight- 
eenth century. g 


’ 


The Governor of Jerusalem 


A delightful story is told about the 
Governor of Jerusalem, Ronald Storrs, 
C. M. G., who was recently entertained 
by the Overseas Club and Patriotic 
League in London. When a very 
small boy he was allowed to be a 
“figure” in Mrs. Jarley’s Waxworks, at 
a charitable entertainment in the 
schoolrooms of his father’s parish, St. 
Peter's, Eton Square. 

He took the character of a guards- 
man, in a uniform in perfect accord 
with the part, the almost baby figure 
being placed next to a large Highland- 
man, in his ordinary uniform. Look- 
ing down from his height to the scrap 
below him he said: 

“I see, sir, you are also in the serv- 
ice,“ to which Ronald Storrs replied 
with pride. 

“Yes, I have been twice to service 
on Sunday and once on Holy Inno- 
cents day.” 

That seems ito have been a good 
beginning to the work he is doing 
now in the holy city. Lord North- 


\ecliffe reminded the members of the 


Overseas Club that it was often ob- 
‘jected that though a home could be 
created for the Jews in Palestine it 


would be impossible to get them to go 
there. and it was largely due to the 
statesmanship of Mr. Storrs that the 


home has been created and the Jews 


have sone there. As far back as the 


summer of 1918 Mr. Storrs formulated 
and began to carry out a scheme for 


: policy 


planning in Jerusalem. His 
is to. preserve the city intact. 


will be of the utmost | 


; 
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We jog along the highway to Pasadeng 


— 


moral courage, you will not appreciate 
what follows. 7 

On a sun-bathed hillside of Eagle 
Rock Valley, which lay between the 
sea and a mountain range tinted a 
misty robin's-egg blue, stood 
those old betowered mansions which 
represented the architectural ideals of 
1880. It was a comfortable house and 
was “to let for the summer months,” 
with all that went with it. We 
came ‘from the city with a hunger 
for the frog-punctuated nights, the 
soft glow of the moonlight on the far 
ranges, and the freshness of the air 
of the country. And we hiyed the 
house on the hillside with its all. 

There was a strange fascination 
about this all.“ No sooner had we 


— f, s > 
A. sSpeak— in the roaring procession, in 


been given, figuratively and literally, 


, climbed into the high-backed and very 
comfortable rear seat and the adven- 
ture began. Down our little hill to 
the level ground, past 
in the heat of the day. past our bun- 
galow neighbor’s we drove until we 
reached and tarried by the side of the 
great highway. This was for a brief 


moment of hesitation as the stream. 


| of motor cars rolled past while we 


‘awaited an opening—a lull. so to 
order to take what we considered to 
be our right about 60 square feet of 
the pavement, suitable for the maneu- 
the tassels. 

| Finally a mighty limousine passed 


and for some distance before and be- 
hind it the highway was vacant, Pells | 
at once whipped up and soon we were 


for Pasadena. 


‘conquered the last vestige of the mist 


; 


1 


our canopy was very welcome. The 


the key to the castle, than we set about, steady trot of old Singlefoot gave rise 


discovering. of what our spreading 
ne consisted. There was first 


e ot all the somewhat picturesque old 


fellow (that is, picturesque to the city 
man a-hunting romance in the coun- 
try) who went with the place for 
board and room, and who cared for the 
cow and the chickens and the lemon 


| cots and—the horse. The stable and 
its yard and fences slanted up the 
bill in the back of the house. There 


helper took from the cow her daily 


ings of Parliament was not allowed Yield of milk, a small pail of which ment” seemed so blue. 
until the latter part of the eighteenth we later carried blithely through a ot men! 


, crimson-skied dusk to a neighbor—an 


ease. 

| Among the “all” things that went to 
us with the estate we found, under the 
dusty-smelling rafters of a part ot 
the barn, a two-seated carriage that 
matched the house of 1880. For it, 
to, had the “gingerbread” adorn- 
ments. Along the edge of its flat. 
cloth canopy was a row of tassels. 
You remember those old tassels—the 
kind that jiggled and joggled as the 
vehicle rolled along. 

So we made our tour round about 
our summer domain and at the back 
of our memory we-carefully deposited 
this betasseled carriage of 1880. Then 


there came a day when the air was other hand how many motor cars the latex coagulated, and formed a 


soft and balmy and the early morn- 
ing mist in slipping out to sea left 
to permeate the whole landscape 
trees and hills and brown fields were 
made gentler in their outlines. We 
sat on our terrace in the shade over- 
looking all this panorama. The queer 
jackaranda tree stood at attention 
nearly in the center of the lawn, 
shooting its rough trunk into the air 
and at its top sending out long, leafy 
arms,  helter-skelter. Our roses 
tempted the whirring-winged hum- 
ming-birds who held themselves per- 
‘fectly still in mid-air eating of the 


ö 


honey. ' 
| The Call of the Road 
Afar a great highway beckoned. 


with a touch of hazy softness, so that 


to a delicate breeze which made our 
position on the rear seat in the shade 


very desirable. We sat at ease in 


i 


| provided against what we 
might be monotony! 
How we had misjudged our adven- 


and characters far more vivid than 


anything between the covers of lifeless | 


books. Never had the green-topped 


e | in a little hollow of the hill our worthy hills stood out so freshly against the | 
| Sky, and seldom had that “old parch- 


And the world 
Behind our jncognito (as far 


} 


| as they were concerned) we began to 
posed in 1712, was not abolished until obligation to deliver which was also find it an intriguing pasti 
1855: Only then was it possible . in the understanding of the for and play off against one another 


me to watch 


the varying expressions with which 
they viewed our vehicle. Seldom did 
they fail to turn and contemplate us 
after passing by. And they passed by 
scores. Out of the corners of our 
eyes we watched them with the hugest 
enjoyment, so that a disinterested ob- 
server might have found difficulty in 
deciding who was getting the most 
kun out of the situation. 

Inn all the miles our carriage went 
that day it met nothing to equal or 
even approach it in interest. It alone 
was truly exclusive, and yielded no 
place to the great cars we met. 

| had not even rubber tires, but on the 


It was a glorious 
sed all other days 


| possessed tassels! 
day and far surpas 


going to do it again sometime. 


} — — er 


| The First Butterfly 


| It is always with an inexpressible 
feeling of delight that one catches 


‘sight of the first brimstone butterfly 
ot the year. Its bright. canary color- 
ing, its delicate spangled wings, and 
its irregular, joyous flittings along 


the bare English hedgerows seem to 


throw a halo of summer days over 
| what might in many respects be a 


| Silent midwinter countryside. 


the apricot: 
‘orchard, sending out a rare perfume 


vering of Singlefoot and the buggy of | 
corridors of young rubber trees care- 


safely on the road steering a course 
The sun had by now, 


‘and was beating down so fiercely that 


carefree attitudes, reading at“ some 
of the papers and magazines we had 
feared 


It fed us with living scenes 


but above us the slope was planted 
with glossy-leafed trees, gray barked 
and all exactly alike. White jacketed 


had come down to meet the train, and 


stood about in knots, talking. Then 
an Englishman came through 
trees, spoke to the coolies in Malay, 
and greeted me! My kit was seized, 
and carried up to the bungalow 
crowning a knoll, which I followed. 
I was on a rubber estate. 

In 
host toek me round tie estate. Its 
boundaries were the primeval jungle, 
but it sloped back for some distance. 
In every direction we gazed down long 


| fully planted at equal distances apart: 
but the stumps of noble trees which 
‘had been felled and burned to make 


the ground. 
forest were left standing to act as 
wind sereens. Under the heavy shade 


Crotolaria grew 
grows in a field. “That is to stop the 
weeds,” said the manager. ; 
Night fell swiftly. In the coolie 
lines we could hear the throb ot the 
tom-toms; then came snatehes of con- 
versation and a gust of laughter. 
From a giant tree which stood sentinel 
in the middle of the estate a flying fox 
fiapped noisily; for a moment it was 


coolies were wandering about; many 


the 


the cool of the evening my 


way for this alien grove encumbered | 
Here and there belts of 


cast by the rubber trees a species of 
nee high, as clover 


up and melted away. 
reached the end of the creek and 
| stepped ashore. A short walk through 
the forest brought us to a clearing 
where there was a bungalow. 

But where was the rubber estate? 
I turned to my companion. “My 
assistant will take us through the 
-rentis,” he said, answering my un- 
spoxen question. 
‘bungalow we set out, following 1. 
newly cut path through the forest. 
Presently we came to 
grass covering the hills. The rentis 
now plunged down toward a valley, 
und suddenly the leading coolies 
stepped up to their waists in water. 
We were in a swamp. “Look out for 
crocs.“ sang out the assistant over 
his shoulder, as we waded through 
‘the high reeds. The manager looked 
skeptical. “This won't do,” he said. 
pulling a rough sketch map from pis 
pocket. 
you know; you must cut a new rentis 
in this direction.” He fingered 
map. “This is hopeless,” he said, and 


tory to starting back next day. 


land. Rain 


the equatorial region. 
blinkers on. 


At length we 


with the passing years. A second jour- 


‘nal of great value is the record of 
operations before Quebec, written in 


his own hand. 


where the trail disappeared. 


After a rest at the 


lalang—high 


This document was 
lost for 150 vears. was finally traced to 
St. Louis, from there to the Riviera, 
Finally 
it turned up in London in 1914, when 
it was acquired by Mr. McCord. 

A letter written to General Am- 
herst from jhe trenches of Louisburg 
bears the date of July 22, 1757, and a 
letter from Wolfe to his uncle imm>- 
diatelv after the surrender of Louis- 


burg begins: “Louisburg surrendered 


We can't grow rubber here. 


the 


vesterday.” and gives the details of 
the canture. Another letter of in- 
terest is that addressed by General 
Wolfe to Captain Maitland, accom- 
panied hy a complete chart of the 
manenvers of the Prussian Army un- 
der Frederick the Great and contain- 
ine critical comments. favorable and 
unfavorable, on the military genius of 
the Prussian commander-in-chief. 

A letter written by Wolfe to the 


Duke of Bedford. dated August 6. epit- 


Tou see,“ said the manager. “open- | 
ing up an estate in this country is | question or remark where his services 
a difficult job: We must select good are required. Wolfe at this date held 
forest. mangrove, lalang. the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

all these things cumber the earth in 
We work witb | clude one of Gener! Wolfe painted by 
That fellow now; twice Brigadier-General Townsend the vear 


we returned to the bungalow. prepara- | omizes the soldier’s code as Wolfe saw 
it, He savs he does not ask his desti- 


ee “4 4 . 


nation: he is presared to xo without 


The portraits of the collection in- 


silhouetted against the hot sky, then be has cut a rentis—it means days before the battle at Quebec. There 
was absorbed into the shadow of the of work; each time he has come upon are, besides. several humorous cari- 


jungle. 
Collecting Latex 


At dawn next day a gong called the 
coolies to work; the manager and his 


assistant who lived in another Ddunga- 


low were already on the estate. 
They are tapping some of the older 
trees,“ he said; come and watch 
them.“ A number of V-shaped in- 
eisions were made in the bark by 
means of a small stripping knife, and a 
china cup placed so that the milky 
latex dripped into it. For several 
hours fat white drops welled out 


Slowly, and trickled down the chan- 


‘nels into the cup; then along came a 


man with a tin collecting what was in 
the cups, and sluicing them out with 
water. Each cup was hung up inverted 
It was late in the morn- 


on a stick. 
‘ing when the tins were brought int 


| the shed. The rubber was now poure 


into a number of flat china dishes and 
dilute acetic acid added; after a time 


‘thin sheet in the bottom of the dish. 
13 


| tin of what resembled gray 


just the merest wisp of itself behind | of that summer combined. And we are stringy worms was brought in. “Scrap |. 
le “It is com- 


posed of the drippings from the cups, | 
in- 
cisions after the latex has ceased to 
It there forms a cover- | 
ing and is peeled off next morning. 
Fou see we waste nothing; every drop 


rubber,” said my guide. 
and what coagulates along the 
flow freely. 


of rubber is valuable.“ 
' After 24 hours in the dishes the 


rubber sheets were removed and put 
through a press which stamped -on' 7 


es ee ö— 
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For even though the roughest of 


weather may have prevailed 


weeks, 


for | 
though the mere has been | 


It transversed our valley like a jet frozen over, and the little robin has 


black seam of asphalt. Along its 
smooth way processions of motor- 
cars slid, their horns sounding faintly 
at our distance. There were cars 
great and small, fast and slow and of 
many colors—but never a horse and 
buggy. All this we contemplated. 
‘From the curve to the left, where the 
highway lost itself among the 
orchards, to the little brown hill to 
the right around which it abruptly 
disappeared. our gaze went. We 
yearned to follow its vanishing, to ex- 
plore and gather the beauties of sight 
and sound along its way. But, alas, 
we had no motor, smart. bad, or in- 
different. Our lot lay in looking on, 
so we told ourselves. The black seam 
might wind itself out of sight around 
the little brown hill today and many 
a day more and we none the better 
able to follow along its windings and 
see what lay beyond, as 

It curves in mazy coils, and crooks 

A DBeckoning finger down the height: 

it calls me with the voice of brooks | 

To thirsty travelers in the night. 

But hold! There was a way. We 

had a carriage and we had a horse. 


‘Could such an opportunity be cast 


come tapping for crumbs at your. 
kitchen window, a single warm day, 


or a few hours of bright sunshine, 
will tempt out this sleeping fairy of 


as well as on every northern slope 
of the hills. 

It is easy enough to picture an inert 
and silk-wrapped chrysalis lying dor- 
mant and unconscious in a sheltered 


crevice through the long months of | 


cold and snow, but these sun-loving 
brimstones have never chosen that 
method of passing the winter. Their 
chrysalis stage was merely a 20-day 
period in the fullness of summer, 
so that the handsome saffron-spotted 
wings which you admired in the sun 
today are indeed the same that beat 
the sultry air more than half a year 
ago. In some sheltered part of the 
woodland, in a hollow tree, or maybe 
in the crevice of an old stone wall, 
with wings tightly folded and with 
senses all aslumber, the dreary winter 
had been passed, and now, in the first 
living rays of the warm spring sun, 
the sleeper frolics again. 


the winter to gambol again on the 
hillside, while yet the drifted snow lies | 
deep and spotless under the hedges, | 


| 


HE is saving money 
S every meal buying 
second cuts, using up 
odds and ends, and her 
husband says the food has 
| never been so good before. 
| She is using the wonder- 
worker of cookery— 
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swamps. Yet there is good 


| there. 
not know the place. 
and will succeed.” 


land catures of Wolfe drawn by the hrig- 
Five years from now you will adier of his staff in camnaigning davs. 
He will try again, A silhouette of General Wolfe with his 


mother is inscribed “Bath, 1758.” 
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of the season. 


Patent leather. 

Grey suede quarters 
and strap. 

Black, brown or 
grey suede. Louis 


XV. heel. 
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| Lord & Taylor 


—FIFTH AVENUE— 
: NEW YORK 


Womens Modish 
Strap Pumps 
$9.75 


An Important Offering At 
A Special Introductory Price 


The newest models in style for immediate 
wear, developed in the smart and wanted leathers 


Second floor 


— — — —ʒ— —¼ — — m 


Hudson Seal 
Coats 


(dyed muskrat) 
$245 


A remarkably low price for this 
36-inch length coat, belted model. 


A Group of Smart Fur Scarfs 
$34.50 
Skunk—Mink—F ox 


Model coats and wraps—reduced. Made of 
selected skins, mole, mink, seal and squirrel. 


Fourth Floor 


39th Street 


Black satin. 
Louis XV. heel. 
Tan calfskin. 


Baby Louis heel. 
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ipo , | 
‘from ‘the Shipping 


| prices. 
adopted also deplored 
: destructive criticism, 
Congress and upon 
ot the United States a 


in conditions of the 


Sr manager of the Inter- 
Harvester Company, and for- 
nt of the War Industries 
Mr. Legge stated that while 

ntial rail rates on export ship- 
would constitute a weapon of 
for American business to pre- 
of American trade 


ee markets, yet it would be a 
ae to use such rates as a 
Bit 1 — — woo the foreign trade 


“understanding between the 
ernment and those business inter- 
10 the United States engaged in 
markets, he declared. 

. to the growth of the for“ 
trade, ot this country. Such an 
jerstand however, he stated, 


contemplate 


4 


came 


erce ren 


Said: 


rae i: watt 
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"Paw of Usted. cin Weiter Should 


Be Held Intact for Public, 
Says Supt. H. M. — 


peste to The Cristian . Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York-udivery at- 


: 


tempt to establish a precedent by 


which the value of Yellowstone, Park 

as the last stand of the west vould | 
— 1 ed should be 
the 


prevented by Fleet Corporation, but was prevailed | 
of public opinion, not only upon to accept, and he did so with 
in the west but throughout the coun- the stipulation that he should take | 
try, declared Horace M. Albright, su- no money for personal expenses. 


perintendent of the park, to a repre - 
sentative. of The Christian Science voucher for Mr. Schwab’s personal aA 


Monitor here recently. Mr. Albright | penses 


Fund. he His 8 Ex. 
bpenses the Steel Official De- 
clares, Is “Absolutely False” 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
,. from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York-—Appearing 
before the Walsh Congressional com- 
mittee at his own request, Charles 
estern | Schwab yesterday declared with 
deep feeling that, the charges: that his 
personal expenses had been included 
in a voucher against the government, 
during the war, was “absolutely, un- 
qualifiedly and maliciously false.” He 
said he had “given his very life to 
‘the war cause,” and was deeply 
grieved by the charges. He said 
he did not even accept the govern- 
ment’s pay of $1 a year. 

First he had asked to be excused 
hen President Wilson requestedshim 


to become head of the Emergency 


; 
; 


It had been testified that a $260,000 , 


had been charged in par: 


was here to deliver a lecture at the against the Federal Shipping Board. 
American Museum of Natural History He said such a voucher could not have | 
on “Yellowstone’ Park—Last Stand of existed without his knowledge. 


the Old West.” His lecture dealt only | 


| 


incidentally with the necessity of pre- 


serving the park against encroach- Charles M. Schwab had made his state- | 


ment, but the audience adopted a reso- 
lutiow demanding such preservation. 
To a representative of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor Mr. Albright 
“The American people . should 
not forget that this park was given 
to them as a whole, and, under the 
grant, the park 
should be free from encroachmént by | 
any other interest forever. We should’ 
remember that the national public 
spirit which prompted the giving of 
the park as a national institution 
ought not to be lacking today. The 
men who discovered the park at first 
thought they would divide it among 
themselves, making proper applica- 
tions therefor. But one of their mem- 
bers argued that the section they had 
discovered should be the ‘heritage of 
all the people, and that the discover- 
ers should present waatever rights 
they had in the discovery to Congress 
for bestowal upon all the people. 
This was done. There should be 
enough of this public spirit today to 
prevent any intrusion in the park 
which will detract from the value of 


government reg- this gift to the whole people. 


“The park is indeed the last stand of 
the old west. It is practically the only 
It is fa- 


7 8 the ages to the present and 


urged that American ex- 
more patience in 
dhe development of an ade- 


i commerce. The coun- 
y wean itself from 


on" + bomen — of foreign steamship in- 
tere establish facilities in all 


* 


American facilities now 


a ar , decking. before the United States 


} 


independent in shipping | 


recommendations to improve 


e sh position ci the United 
. Frank C. Munson, | 


of the Munson steamship 
He urged that the government 
t ships be sold to American 
at present prices, that war 


most 


| future generations. 


“To do this, those of us who are in 
official positions do not oppose any 
particular attempt at encroachment, 
put we stand on the broad ground of 


„saving the park intact against all en- 


croachment forever. I have found a 
encouraging public 
aroused to save the park. Such papers 
as yours have done much to arouse 
this: Let the good work go on for the 
good, not of a few, but of all.” 


JOINT LEGISLATIVE ~ 


Shipping 


opinion | 


‘CEMENT. HEARINGS. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


JEFFERSON CITY, Missouri—The | 


Missouri Legislature is arranging a growers made similar state- 
ments. 


hold joint committee hearings with the 
Legislature of Kansas, in investigating 


u costs be charged off, and the cement situation. It is alleged that 


. tonnage. 
ection of American ships 
and more economical basis 
ition than that of foreign com- 
Mr. Munson called necessary. 


25 4 means of such perfection he 


the reorganization. of the 


States Shipping Board, to be 
ed of six members. He would 


of the — com- 
the board; two new 
ting ship owners of 


members, 4 — ship engineer, 


ts shar Wars 1 


Mr. Munson ‘turther urged that tlris 
oes maintain and improve its re- 
jonship with the various foreign 


ts of the world and their 


| 


i 


re that the ships be put in the condition a combination of dealers is arbitrarily 
; to enable them to compete holding the price at an unreasonable 


; 
' 
1 


f figure. The passage of the $60,000, 000 | 


P. 


ment makers. 


road bond issue in this State last fall 


‘will result in a great road- building 
program, but the officials favor hold- 


ing up the construction unless lower 


prices may be obtained from the ce- 
It is qulte possible that 
Missouri will authorize the construc- 
tion of a state cement plant to break 
what is characterized as a “monopoly.” 
The state geologist has been asked to 


prepare a report showing the wees 


possibilities of the State. 


RELIEF MEASURES 
IN CITY OF TOLEDO 


TOLEDO, Ohio—The first free meals 
to unemployed men of Toledo were 
served yesterday to 1200 applicants, in 
a public market place. Tickets were 
issued for 1000 pounds of fish and 100 
pecks of potatoes, for men to take 
to their families. Nearly 200 more 
were added to the list of-unemployed 
yesterday, when a reduction in forces 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
went into effect. The Wonien’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union volunteered to 
‘enlist the 1200 women of the organiza- 
tion in the work of feeding hungry 
men, women and childgen. Work at 
20 jobs was provided for about 200 

en, 


CUDAHY STOCK YARDS 
PLAN IS APPROVED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

— Plans of the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany and Edward A. Cudahy to dis- 
pose of their interésts in the Wichita 
Union s Company were ap- 
yesterday by Justice Wendell 
Stafford in the District Supreme 


„Court. A minimum of 2500 shares of 


die te to be sold in three morths 
ble 3517 shares are to be 

that time, while the re- 

ing shares owned by the 
interests are to be disposed 
one year. The Department 

ted to the decree ap- 


cents a pound on lemons and 1 cent 


would 
abroad. 


of the contractors 


[PLAN TO PROVIDE 


i sion should, constituted, composed 


NEW YORK, New York — hee’ 


ment, yesterday, before the Walsh con- 
gressional committee, Col, E. H. Aba- 
die, who again took the stand, said he 
regretted the necessity for connecting 
Mr. Schwab with the $260,000 voucher; 
that he hoped it was an error, and that 
Mr. Schwab would be cleared. Colonel | 
Abadie reiterated his previous testi- 
mony that information concerning the | 
voucher had been given to him by Mr. 
Morse of Perley Morse & Co., account- | 
ants employed to audit Shipping Board- 
books. He said the charge was en- 
tered as “overhead” in the main office 
of the Bethlehem company, and 
$100,000 was char zed to ship construc- 
tion. 

He admitted that Mr. Morse had told 
him how the other $160,000 had been 
spent, but declined to repeat what he 
had been told, and said it concerned 
the Bethlehem corporation only. 

Mr. Schwab, who was sitting 
nearby, spoke up and said: “You are 
at perfect liberty to give that informa- | 
tion if you desire.” 4 

Colonel Abadie, however, said it wa S| 
given to him confidentially and that he | 
would not repeat it. 

, The chairman asked Mr. Schwab o 
appear again next Tuesday to testify | 
concerning matters relating to the 
Board. Ito Was, made 2 
however, that he “was. 
in relatlon to the voucher. Mr. chad 
said he would be willing to appear at 
any time the committee desired. | 
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CITRUS LEAGUERS ASK 
PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Growers of oranges, lemons and 
onions appeared yesterday before the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
to ask protection for their products in 
the revision of the permanent tariff 
law. While asking for a duty of 2 


on oranges, spokesmen for growers 
said they sought only an equality in 
production costs which they believed 
recede here and increase 
In asking for duties ranging 
from 1% cents to 2 cents a pound, 


G. H. Powell of the California citrus 
league, as well as ,representatives of 
the onion growers, expressed the be- 
lief that a reduction in transportation 
harges in the United States could be 
— Shipping rates for the Ital- 
ian lemons and the Spanish onions 
are now very low, they said, due to 
a lack of cargo moving to the United 
States from those countries. Shippine r 
companies either had to make low 
rates or see their vessels return to 
the United States in ballast, they said. 


— — — — —— — — 


HELP PROMISED TO 
WORKLESS MEXICANS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Both the State and the Labor de- 
partments of the United States, on the 
request of the Mexican Embassy of tuis 
city, have offered their cooperation in 
assisting that Embassy to provide for 
the 10,000 Mexicans in the United 
States who are unemployed. One 
method,of relief, which will probably 
be adopted, will be the issuance of an 
appeal to the American Railway As- 
sociation, requesting that association 
to provide special trains at reduced, 
rates to carry these Mexicans back to” 
their own country or to some section. 
of the United Sates where work can 
be found for them. In the. case of 
Mexicans who came to the United 
States under contracts, these agree- 
ments are tb be investigated in order 
to determine what the responsibility 
is toward the 


laborers, ‘ 


' DIPLOMATISTS HOMES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
A new plan for providing homes for 
United States ambassadors, ministers 


ane consuls in foreign. countries was | 
emb in a bill introduced in the 
House yesterday by Stephen G. Porter 
(R.). Representative from Penhsyl- 
vania. 


|PLYMOUTH 


The bill provided that a same 


sider and — 8 or N 


for the purchase of embassy, legation 
125 consulate buildings and grounds. 


In lieu of, or in addition to, the 


price prescribed under existing laws, 
the Secretary of State is authorized, 
with the consent of the commission, 
to conclude negotiations with foreign 
88 and to credit upon the 
obligations or debts of such govern- 
ments held by or owing to the United 


States, a part or all of the purchase 


price, this amount to be placed to the 
credit of those countries by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

The bill further provides that the 
President be authorized*to accept on 
behalf of the United States uncondi- 
tional gifts of lands, buildings, furni- 
ture and furnishings tor diplomatic 
* consular offices and residences. 


CHILE’S INTERESTS 
IN MAGELLAN LAND 


Upon the New Administration 
— Bulk of Commerce Is Now 


Inclined Toward Argentina. 


. — oneal 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


SANTIAGO, Chile—“‘La Nacion” 
remarks that, having rendered the 
most elaborate honors to the foreign 
embassies which came to Chile te par- 
ticipate in 
fourth centennial of the discovery of 
the Straits of Magellan, it now be- 
hooves the Chilean Government to 
take some steps toward a closer rela- 
tionship with that part bf Chilean 
territory which lies along the straits, 
calling attention to the fact that 
large area of territory in this region 
has already been lost to Chile by its 


‘failure to populate it. 


The territory of Magellan is rich in 
‘agricultural and mineral resources, 
but the Chilean Government and peo- 
ple have so centralized their attention 
in the nitrate fields of the north that 
the territory in the south has been 
left to struggle along by itself. This 
territory embraces about 
square kilometers, and there appears 
to be a growing sentiment in Chile in 
favor of exploiting its riches. 

The Court of Arbitration, which 
awarded the bulk of Patagonia to the 
Argentine Republic, in spite of Chile's 
claim to it, based its decision on the 


faet that the country was populated | 


and worked by Argentines, whereas. 
Chile had made no effort to support its 


elaim of ownership by occupation. 


Newspapers have expressed some 
concern recently at the fact that the 


commerce and means of communica- | 
ition in the territory of Magellan are 
‘inclining more and more toward Ar- 


gentina. Argentine steamers carry 
the produce of the Magellan countr 
to Argentine ports, and the railroads, 
wagon roads, and telegraph lines all 
tend to connect the territory with 
Argentina instead of with Chile. 

A sea voyage to the Magellan coun- 
try on Chilean steamers is so depend- 
ent on irregular sailings and slow 
vessels that it is easier to make a trip 
to New Vork, and Chilean business 
men of Valpafaiso and Santiago find 
that it is quicker to telegraph to Punta 


Arenas by way of Buenos Aires than 


on the Chilean lines. Punta Arenas is 
connected by good Afgentine automo- 


bile roads to the terminals of Argen- 
tine railroads, whence it is an easy | 
matter to proceed to Buenos Aires or 
any of the other important cities of 


Argentina. 


An effort is being made to obtain 


from the new administration more at- 
tention and support for the territory 
of Magellan and to establish lines of 
communication that will bring its 
commerce to Chile instead of Argen- 
tina. 


NE ES — —P 


LABOR DEPARTMENT 
PRICE COMPARISONS 


— ee 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—4 Department of Laboy table pub- 
lished yesterday said that if the maxi- 
mum wage cut of 22½ per cent so far 
reported from any cotton mill were ap- 
plied generally in the industry to 1920 
scales, it would leave an hourly wage 


Held There, 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


the celebration of the 


200,000 | 


Peace Conference, Mr. 


—Henry White, former United States 
eee to France and member of 
the American peace commission in 
Paria, told the House of Representa- 


tives Naval Affairs Committee yester- 
day that in his opinion the United 


calling a conference on reduction of | 


in the United States. 
confidence in 


eral conditions and in the possibility of | 
cutting down their 


ments. 
‘in these matters, Mr. White believes, | 


and he is not in favor of the United become operative if only three state’ the organization. 
Their Ne Reine Urged States deciding ‘on any radical dis- 


armament until an agreement is 


reached with other nations. 

France; Great Britain and 8 
should all be invited to the disarma- 
ment conference, Mr. 


had and needed a large army, it might 
be more courteots to limit the invita- 
tion to Great Britain and Japan, 

He was asked if he thought the na- 


the governments to disarm. All were 


opinion would bring the governments 
to the point of increasing disarma- 
ment. General disarmament should in- 
yolve the five chief powers, bat naval | 
disarmament only the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan, he said. 


Next Administration Looked To 


“It would bring about general chads | 


to involve the whole world,” said Mr. 
White. A call by President Wilson, he 
thought, 
cause of the near approach of the in- 
coming Republican Administration. 
but he thought it should be called by 
the new Administration as soon as 
possible after March 4. 

“Would not general disarmament 
open the way to Bolshevism through- 
out Europe?” Fred A. Britten (R.), 
| Representative from Illinois; asked. 

' “Holding Germany in a state of 
chaos holds more of a prospect. for 
the growth of Bolshevism than 
armament would,” Mr. White replied. | 

He ventured the opinion that Great 

Britain would be willing; and that 


States should take the initiative in 


armaments and that it should be neld 
He expressed 
the effect of getting 
representatives of the leading nations 
together around a table to discuss gen- 


respective arma- 
Not all countries can do alike on Thursday by the Central American ployers charge. 


White told the 
committee, but added that as France 


tions would respond to such an in- 
vitation and replied that his Ampres- | 
sion was that the people would compel | 


suffering from taxation, and public 


would not be effective be- 


dis- 


said the ‘chairman, “is to keep the 


Jane Addams of Chicago appeared 
| before the Senate Banking and Cur- 


the appropriations for the army and 
navy be cut in half and that the money 
thus saved be used to export food to 
Europe. 


‘CENTRAL AMERICAN 
FEDERATION TERMS 


Special to The Chriatian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
A summary of the convention signed 


states, except Nicaragua, which will 


ratify it, was received by cable yes- 
terday. The text follows in payt: 


Article 1—-Declaration of the tor- 


mation of the Federation of Central 
America. 

Article 2—A national constituent 
assembly shall be called to draft the 
constitution. 

Article 3— Each state shall preserve 
its present Constitution and internal 
autonomy, provided they do not con- 
fliet with the new federal‘ constitu- 
tion. 

Article 4—Relating to the Bryan- 
Chamorro Treaty: 


“So long as the federal government 
through the diplomatic channels shall 
not have need for the modification, der- 
Ogation or substitution of the treaties 
existing between states of the fed- 
eration and foreign nations, each state | 
shall respect and continue to observe 
faithfully the treaties which league 
it with any foreign nation or nations 
to the full extent implied by existing | 

gsreements. If the execution of these 
treaties requires the effecting of ter- 
ritorial demarcation, the making of ad- | 
ditional convenfions, or other similar 
action, the federal government should | 
proceed in such matters in full accord | 
with the gov ernment of the state con- 
cerned.” 

Article 5 is made up of 17 clauses | 
which later are to become part of the 
federal constitution. They 
governmental machinery and 
tion on the plan of the Swiss Con- 
federation. 

Article 6 and the remainder of the 
21 articles contained in the convention 
deal with the immediate meeting at 
Tegucigalpa and with such subjects 


| France would advocate disarmament | ag ‘the provisional debts. 


‘as far as was consistent. 


* 


In answer to a query from Thomas | COLBY PARTY “BAILS ron HOME 


8. Butler (R.). 
Pennsylvania, 
mittee, in regard to England’s al- 
leged attempts to prevent a discussion 
of the supremacy of the seas at the 


that he had never 
thing. 

“Should this country take the in- 
itiative in calling a conference?” he 
was asked. 

“Most certainly,” he said with em- 
phasis, amplifying this by explaining 
that the meeting should be held in the 
United States for the reason that for- 


heard of such a 
5 


eign countries could in that way learn 


of conditions here. 
Question for Conference 


“I would like to see 
States equal to any nation in sea 
power,” he continued, “but questions 
might be raised at the conference that 
would show the right of some nation 
to a larger navy than the others— 
Great Britain, for instance. 


Representative from | 
chairman of the com- 


White asserted | 


PORT OF SPAIN, Trinadad— The 
United States battleship Florida, bear- | 
ing Bainbridge Colby. Secretary of 
Staté, and his party home from their 
recent visit to South American coun- 
expected to 


Virginia. where she is 


arrive on January 26. 


— — 


BALLOON INQUIRY ENDE D 
Spec ial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York-~The naval 
inquiry into the balloon flight of 
Lieuts. Stephen A. Farrell, Walter 
Hinton, and L. A. Kloor Jr., ended yes- | 
terday and the findings are being for- | 

warded to Washington. 2 


subject before the American people 
| keep it going.” 


“ation of New York Files oa 
Against the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of Ne 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office ~ 


NEW YORK, New York — Dissolu- 
tion of the Amalgamated Clothing 


‘ 


‘rency Committee and advocated that 


relate to 
opera- 


tries, has sailed for Hampton Roads, | 


| Workers of America, a Labor union ot 
about 170,000 clothing workers, the 
majority of whom are employed in 
New York City and Rochester, New 
York, is agked of the courts by the 
Clothing Manufacturers Association of 
New York, which for almost two 
months has been engaged in a bitter 


industrial struggle with the workers. 

Announcement of the filing of the 
suit was made public yesterday. The 
amalgamated workers are plotting 
‘for rule of the proletariat, the em- 
They express fear 
that seizure of property is the aim of 


. Sidney Hillman, 
union, was served with papers m the 
suit on Thursday night. There are said 
to be 191 other defendants. Mr. Hill- 
| man issued a statement in ‘which he 
said that the present move was the 
last effort to hold in line che manufac- 
turers whom the Clothing Manufactur- 
ers Association misled into this lock- 
out, and who are now breaking from 
control.“ 

„ Phe statement of the employers an-, 
nouncing the suit charges that the 
amalgamated is “an unlawful com- 


'binatfon, organized solely for the pur- 


pose of destroying the existing social 
structure in the clothing industry in 
the United States.” The amalgamated . 
is further chargéd with committing 
acts “injurious to the public welfare, 
‘public morale and to trade and com- 
‘merce, and for the perversion and ob- 
‘struction of justice and the due admin- 
‘istration of the laws of the State of 
New Lork. * 


| ANTLTAX ACTION IN 
| DUTCH WEST INDIES 


WILLEMSTAD, Dutch West Indies 

collection by the local government 
of an extraordinary income tax, from 
which natives of Holland who arrived 
here since 1913 are exempt, is caus- 
ing much dissatisfaction. Citizens- 
‘contend the tax law had been incer- 
‘rectly interpreted. 
The household effects of a physician 
who refused to pay the tax were of- 
fered for sale at auction by the gov- 
ernment. Although the building in 
which the sale was held was crowded, 
* were des and the articles 
were not sold. Ac 
‘ried the physician about shoulder-high, 
‘Merchants, as a token of their ap- 
proval of the doctor’s refusal to pay - 
the tax, closed their places of busi- 
ness during the afternoon. 


ADMIRAL WILSON LEADS FLEET 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Admiral Wilson informed the Navy 
Department yesterday by cable that be 
nad assumed command of the United 
States fleet when the Atlantic and Pa- 
‘cific fleets joined at the Pacific end of 
the Panama Canal. The combined 
fleet is so known by the navy, and 
the commander of the Atlantic fleet, 
as senior officer, also is commander 
lof the United States fleet. 


- 4 


the United 


I should. 


think the question of relative size lik 


would be one for the conference to 
decide.” 


In regard to “open covenants openly £ 


arrived at,” the former Ambassador 


characterized it as a “beautiful theory, | 
because some ne- 


but impracticable,” 
gotiations between nations must be 
secret. He had always felt that “war 
knows no law” and therefore had not 


A New Low 
Price On 


2.5 times as high as prevailed in 1913 


or 1.4 times as high as in 1918. 


3.6 times as high as in 1907, 3.2 times 
as high as in 1913 and 1.8 times as high 
as in 1918. At the same time the aver- 

ge full time week for male frame 
spinners in 1920 was 50.7 hours as 


The 
1920 figures, the table showed, were 


ROYAL 
WILTON 


compared to 59.4 in 1907 and 56.9 in 


1913 and for female frame spinners, | 
51.8 hours in 1920 as compared with | 


61.0 in 1907 and 57.8 in 1913. 
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TAX MEASURES PLANNED 
Special to, The Christian Science Monitor 


CONCORD, New Hampshire —- For 
the purpose of once more submitting 


to the people the proposed income and | 
inheritance tax amendments, the con- 
stitutional convention was yesterday | 
summoned by the Governor to con- 


vene on next Friday. 
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NEW YORK 


. THEA., 45th St. 
W. of — | 


Mats, Thursday & Saturday 


Little Old New York 


By Rida Johnson . 
WORLD'S ont U- 


G ad 3 11 ar lowest 
=] HIPPODROME 
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RUGS 


Rugs that were $125.00 
are now 


ily An excellent assortment of 


| beautiful Oriental designs 
| and colors. 


Rug Dept.; 4th, Floor 
1 — 


$74.50 3 


| i ‘ Values up to 14.00 


Women's Department 


Moseley Footwear 


Decidedly Lower Than Replacement Value 


This sale offers an opportunity to purchase the best footwear 
at bargain prices. 
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Brown or Black Calf Lace Boots, military heels. 
Patent Leather or Black Kid Boots, including 


with colored tops in Lace and Button. 


Values up to 20.00 


styles 


11.50 


Buck ‘Tops 


Patent Leather, Brown or Black Calf Pumps. 
Browa or Black Calf or Kid Oxfords. . 
Brown or Black Calf Lace Boots, Lan or Gray 


re ee 
Uu 
ND— — ——— . ——— —w4ĩää—ä—te — — — ee we ee 


9.75 


Values up to 16.00 


Brown or Black Calf or Black 
tarv heels. 
Black Kid or Patent Leather 


Baby Louis heels 


Kid Oxfords, mili- 
Thre&Eyelet Ties, 


8.75 


Values up, to 14.00 


Odd Lots of Boots, 
Sli 


Pumps, 


Oxfords and 


6.00 


Men's Department 


Tan or Black. 


High Shoes, in 
16.00 


formerly 10.00, 


7.00, 12 ana 13.00 


| Low Shoes, in 


and 


Tan or Black, 
formerly 10.00 and 13.00. Now 


7.00 ana 9.75 


I. E. Moseley Co. 


1 60 Tremont St. 


president of the ' 
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eet ma ek tect wea | Former Slaves in United States ee „ eee of States =. sy chased the one-time penal Institution “i 
Dee | and Their Descendants Have| "BOSTON, Bcr te- Frs cata es of weh, de proverb fon gan, en 
‘NEW YORK, New York — The F whe sre ann changes were given by the commit... 
1 ere Homes in Santo Domingo lation of the public to the school) Aoners ef education of the New Eng-| | Great Increase in Savings 
: of Nations is a hopeful and | system, so that all of the children ot 1 | Sie 2 g 25 
42 tana t of — 1 ke ’ oe | = 0 land states. The shortage of teach- | Speciaily for The Christian Science Monitor 
eng ere, 8 betet, Speelal to The Christian Science Monitor all of the people shall have equal dp- ers was reported generally as one ot BOSTON, Massachusetts — Students 
‘wie saved, another great NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana — The portunity of education, was emphasized the ‘Problems that hea 0 se been of the economic effects of prohibition 
must be averted, declared pominicau Rep uc offére an 8 le yesterday at a citizen’s conference on che Problem rad see a striking argument for the Right - 
the Hon. N. W. Rowell of Canada, be- | rem | education at the Stats House. The con- met by initiative on the part of eiti- eenth Amendment in the tremendous. 
nadian Club last night, of Negro colonization which has been | ference, called and presided over by|zens and by the legislation of the gain in the total assets of the 196 
dy one When we recall the awful wWast- Successful under direction and con- P. P. Claxton, United States Commis- states. It is, however, a problem as savings banks in the State of Maéssa- 
fous and undemocratic, (000 OS rage of life and property in this war, trol of the United States, according to sioner of Education, is one of 12 re- yet not fully solved. ‘The extension | chusetts in 1920. The net increase is 
am L. Ettinger, superin- progress of the farmers movement in and the crimes and horrors which M. F. Rosen, of Puerto Plata, Santo Stonal conyentions called at the sug- of state aid, advice and supervision | given by the annual report of the com- 
00 in! ew York Cy, industry and politics and the relation-| characterized it,” said Mr. Rowell,, Domingo, a lumber and sugar. planta- gestion of the national citizens’ con-| wag reported to have greatly helped | missioner of banks as $101,862,497.15 
he question of teache chip of the city to the country was the one Of Canada’s delegates to the 8 a 29 ference, held in Washington, District | the situation created by the compli-|or 8.38 per cent. Similar gains are 
— . ˙ i RE ee ta a League Assembly, “and still witness! lon operator, who is in New Orleans, of Columbia, in the spring of last year, cations of the last few years. State shown by trust companies while the 
4 to its its consequences in the almost world- purchasing sugar mil and lumber- having as its purpose the presenting tunds and equalization of school 202 cooperative banks in the State in- 
wide social, economic and industrial Working machinery. of school problems to the public,-4nd standards throughout the states were creased their assets by 12.37 per cent. 
disorganization which ev now Under e control of Caucasians, |informing educational laymen of the pointed out as effective, The increase in deposits in the savings 
e threatens the future of our civilization ssi not necessarily under close di- progress and programs of educational payson Smith, Commissioner of Ed-| banks, was approximately $11,820,000 
than to seek to remove the over large areas of the world's sur- tion of peers Sasa et eee * a 1 ucation of Massachusetts, told the and the total, number of depositors in 
ces wxisting between the city face, the men who declare there is no bBo eng re * ie Ben tai © solution 2 gur „pe 80 conference that public education has all trust companies showed au in- 
8 try people. Personaily, he substitute for war as a means of set- — 4 “9 a r. ele to yee nent sa a, commercial problems depends not had the even, upward growth |credse of 145,068 depositors over the 
that the rences had been tling international disputes and that a 1 3 r ts N es n 22 measure upon education and which many people think it has. Fol- vear before. 
A his life he had lived there is no better way than the one * Or. * one of the soit 3 ays os aig leaders of our jowing the Civil War, he said, there It is argued that while two or three 
arm and his family had for along which the nations have traveled | d. e Republic there is “a ‘co r 8 ry, declared Channing H. Cox, Was a definite reaction, enduring for of the larger centers of the Stato have 
generations been farmers in Can- in the past, confess the utter bank- sgl angie on ecg Sone ta wg of Lee Sages in welcom- 10 years, which sacrificed public ed- not yet reaped the full benefits of 
consequently he knew something | ruptcy of statesmanship and the falls e Unite 75 ee eg * 8 ne Prete 8 re 5 * 1 ucation to the cry of retrenchment. | prohibition, because of the difficulties 
ral life and its problems. ure of our so-called Christian civiliza- ae Ci i Ww mer pie 1 = 8 . ur 0 “a th o>} 2 ge aYOE, he plans of Horace Mann, barely encountered in getting the enforce- 
| ses v ar, W eir descendants. | gree e conference ip the name | started before the war, were delayed | ment machinery well adjusted to the 
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Farmers movement had orgi- tion. Th 
ese people own nearly 200,000 acres of the City of Boston, pointing with | 

in the necess , of the farmers | Better Way Can Be Found of land, have their own homes, schools, | pride to the city’s schools, which make. Wu the peaple once more: tarned: to aitnantonn Sha: comditiog of en, 

| together to study their own : : the support of the educational sys- of the State has been manifestly im- 
8 aris largely “I do not believe statesmanship is churches and a library. They are in an intelligent, industrious and ambi- Soins proved since the Eighteenth Amend- 
theo Fie fact that‘in 0 — 1 e bankrupt, or that civilization has much better condition, financially, edu- tious community with educational “y 3 8 hools, ment went into operation and its be- 
Wa, ough t in Ontario falled. Given an honest desire among) C@tionally, and morally than any of standards that are a bulwark and ™ Er fi N 1 f 
had been a steady flow of people from the Negroes I have seen in the south- | strength we are going to be met with the plea /|neficent’ effect upon conditions 6 
: | that owing to high costs we must living is, finding expression not only in 


the land. ween 1900 and 1911 no less men and nations for a better way, f | 
. Between 1 * that better way can and will be tound. ern states of the United States. They! Commissioner Claxton explained the | ret rench.” Dr. Smith said. “Our task | increased deposits in the banks of 
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than 100,000 people had left the farm- : é 9 3 
ing communities, of the Province. This After five weeks experience at Geneva | Produce sugar at a cost of 2 ipa gh peo. of the conference and pointed | then is to place before the people the the Commonwealth but also in the 
«i I am convinced that the League is a Pound, and they are sought as work- to New England as a section of the d h li rari in- 
had resulted in a much reduced school | They | facts, and convince them that their records of the police and various in 
# most hopeful and practical experiment, men throughout the island. ey country that has always understood | stituti hich have b more or 
attendance and in poorer churches, , , U i foodstuffs. | th ‘expenditures for education are not ex- utions whic e been 
> the most hopeful our humanity has Frow v rtually all their own foodstuffs, the importanee of schools with rela- ‘ 3 1 ffected in th t by the fesults 
because there were fewer people to a includi hei 8 t | ti h travagances, but are investments. ess alec n the past by the res 
support them; while, at the same time, | Yet tried for providing a substitute including their cattle, an e most tion to the safety of the nation. Wit eit of drinking intoxicating liquors. 
sup ; , tor war, and for saving civilization interesting feature of their colony is this appreciation, he said, these states x 
trom the collapse which threatens it that they have developed themselves have led the way in perfecting school, PROTEST AGAINST 1 
ati hed: “nl . assed unless a substitute can be found. from ideas brought from the United systems, but no system is finally per- P ARK EXPLOIT ATION | DEP ARTING ALIENS 
9 * : * N gely ts “The entry into the League in good States. Some of their methods are an- fected because progress demands that PAY INCOME TAXES 
si wheat whe roy * ng gg t the|faith of all the great powers, with tiquated, but they are so industrious education should advance with all : | 
far sek ad oe b . ht to reglira the determination to cooperate in the and apparently determined to succeed other elements. fe Se SR Coniotinn Aelenee Monitor | ; 
1 th 33 saith either interests of peace, would guarantee that they advance in spite of their lack ( N BAR HARBOR, Maine — Protest} DETROIT, Michigan — More than 
D — 74 N es the success of the experiment, but Of modern equipment. | -oopera * nterprise against the Smith and Walsh bills, 35000 in income taxes was collected 
8. 58 to exist or would mole 0 3 even if other great powers do not “The Americans in control of the; Education is our greatest coopera- now before Congress, which would here on Wednesday from aliens who 
of a lower standard of living, which enter, the League has already demon- islands never interfere with this col- | tive enterprise,” Mr. Claxton declared. | permit the commercialization of the were stopped by the internal revenue 
was not desirable. ‘ strated its great utility as a means onvy, which has two villages or small “We all have an equal obligation to- Yellowstone National Park by irriga- collector as they were about to cross 
Politics Lacked Sincerity ot international cooperation, and even towns but lives for the most part on ward the public school system. We tion and water power interests, is into Canada, enroute to their homes in 
At first the farmers had organized | With its present form and membership. its farms. I have 24,000 acres of timber must see that all of the children of registered by the Bar Harbor Board of Lithuania and the Ukraine. They were 
it is both a hopeful and a practical | and sugar lands near this colony, and, all of the people are given equal op- Trade, Sending a resolutioh to its allowed to proceed after paying the 
their cooperative movement. They experiment which justifies our warm: 180 far as possible, draw all my labor | portunity. That is one of the funda- representative on the National House, | tax. 
had also gathered in their clubs to est support. Every lover of world from the young men of the colony.” mentals of a democracy like ours. We the board condemns the Smith bill and Reports have reached the collector 
discuss the affairs of the country. This peace and international justice should PRI ON POPU TION bros xorg age the first “exten N. psd 8 3 We 8 that certain 3 3 are 
seek to strengthen and improve the 80 A | the World. W enormous wealth. I against any whieh permits the guaranteeing to get aliens who use 
was attended with good results, for * st * think we are justified in asking for exploitation of any of our national their lines out of the country without 
They had also come to realize that Consideration for Non-Europeans ae ; | The Commissioner pointed out that Power Act as it now stands without Revenue Bureau at Washington has 
move- the political life of Canada was sadly the Jones amendment, which would been asked to make an investigation. 
cetity; that political danger of European domination in the from its Eastern News Office | Treasury in taxes last year more remove the parks from under the jur- ; | f 
8 if present League? Not it we keep; ALBANY, New York — On June 30, money than they had ever paid forjisdiction of the Water Power Com- SENATE CHAPLAIN SELECTED 
th | } . | education in their entire history. He mission, and place the responsibility) wASHINGTON. District ot Columbia 
ie enen een ee 3 hibition, there were 9145 prisoners in : wr 
, fair share in the work of the League. : „the schools were to be doubled it with Congress. ate chaplain was settled yesterday at a 
1. political, or pr The consideration which was finally the state prisons, reformatories, peni- would add only one dollar to every | reer conference of Republican senators by 
And, above all, Ontario the farmers had nominated : , 
9 —— a tes and had done the unpre- Canada and other non-European! City penal institutions, according to | pointed to the comparative figures of | Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | Baptist minister of Washington. 
cedented thing of meeting their cam- States was one of the most hopeful statistics compiled by the State com- AN te e expenditures, which show | BOSTON, Massachusetts — Statis- i : : 
1 d id izati that nearly 93 per cent of the federal | tics of building and engineering opera- ARMENIAN CAPTAIN IN NEW YORK 
ets. They believed-in paying the bly judged as a world organization. i at 
expenses of their candidates and then If the North American point of view ine 8 5 3 „ F. W. Dodge Company, show that con- PP 
as presented by Canada received such | I am not conducting a campaign | tracts awarded in the week ending NEW YORK, New York — Capt. 
vou to serve the people.” Another recognition, what would be the recog- . im ‘of 26.142 a0 com- 1 | 
unprecedented thing was that this nition accorded that point of view if Spiers 6 8 “and | ny * 1 education.“ Mr. Claxton | compared with $4,131,000 for the cor- Armenian troops in Cilicia, has ar- 
party, which all had said could not were presented by both the United the lowest yearly commitment figure | — ut here are some interesting! responding period in 1920. rived in this city. 


‘farm her th to destroy it. 
ers thought deeply and solidly. League rat won Shalt * LOWEST SINCE 1915 education all that education needs.“ parks.“ This includes the Water payment ot their taxes. The Internal 
“But, you may ask, is there no real Special to The Christian Science Monitor some states paid into the Federal 
; that the old system | 4 Within the terms of the Covenant aud 1920, the close of the first year of pro- | 
and that something 1 : _asserted that if the money alloted to fare operations within the parks again A lively contest for the post of Sen- 
#5. . pea 800 a accorded the views presented by | tentiaries, county jails and New Vork fifteen paid in taxation. Mr. Claxton; BUILDING SHQWS DECREASE the selection of the Rev. J. J. Muir, a 
@xpenses out of their o and significant features of the Assem- 
oe Foes i : a ch mission of Prien This ‘was 151) lose | appropriation goes for wars, past and tions in New England, compiled by the Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
sa 44 a ve i 
n | institutions during the fiscal’ year was for an thing except for more adequate January 18 amounted. to $2,774,4004 John Shishmanian, commander of the 


hold together, had elected 45 out of States and Canada? in the last 15 years. 
70 candidates. It had also demon- Notwithstanding the sacrifices and The peak of the prison populr tion 


strated that the professional politician losses and financial obligations of the ‘for many years was at the close of the 


9 absolutely necessary to e ges ee eee, e eg ee year in 1915, when it rang : 
The farmers were a solid, substan-| needy nations as she borrowed from dammiiments was in 1917, when 120. 
tial class; they did not hold wild YoU. Great Britain and the other self- 352 were committed. or 70 319 more 
theories and certainly were not Bol- governing nations of the British com- than idat ear 
shéviki. It would be impossible to monwealth will weather the storm. Reports since June indicate that the 
find a steadier-minded class than the and emerge, I trust, strengthened and population of many of these institu- 
farmers of the dountry. They be- purified by the fiery; ordeal. But | tions is increasing ‘as is usual during 
j lieved in private property and had no While they may be able to weather periods of industrial depression. 
desire to upset the institutions of gov- he goers no one nation alone can , 
ernment. They held no animus against | Save civilization. The situation de- 
any class that worked, but let sane mands the cooperation of all nations GOVERNMENT LOSES | 
i 
| IN OIL LAND SUIT! 
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not in much of a mood to give any- able to help. 
“It was my privilege while in Lon- 


thing to the exploiter. | 
ee Party May 81 Out don 5 end last 5 2 es * Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
a . speak on the greatest American. % trom its Pacific Coast News Office 
E 8 IN eee They Wanted more people in the | very heart of his theme was the es- SANTA BARBARA California 
er country and they intended to see that | sential unity of the Anglo-Saxon race | Aft 10 3 the United 
ANA SELL OUT ithe cauntry school and the country | and he pointed out that, notwithstand- e Soret 8 or Sak on — | 
be 8 church had a chance to live. They ing the superficial differences that ap- M si 22 we ‘near here e Od 1 
ristlan Science Monitor were not in favor of artificial methods |; peared at times to divide us, in every, 2 1 a age ec St 5 — = 
| Western News ſto boost prices, and it could be said grave crisis in history where the com- en : ee pened h 8 tee a my “A ght 
ENA, M. tan The tendency of them that they had always pro- mon ideals of our race were imperiled er * 8 8 
e land ‘holdings of this region duced to the limit and that they would or challenged, our two nations would about $50,000 ae Smith. In 1909 
| into the possession of a com- not fail in this particular. be instinctively drawn together aud Mr. 8 th 1 ted the land: f d 1 
sw persons lily Speaking to the question, how long| must act together.. May I express my rece — Aen. 8 banka at e 
7 ie the Mero | Party last? Mr. entire | concurrence in these dénti- | ing oar thas ia 1910 the United States | 
— cad e me toe — geen fears 3 ments! 8 Government withdrew the land before 
nt Canada’s Efforts granting Mr. Smith a patent, claim 
go as to include all classes. The “Your press has stated that the 8 1 ol 88 gs age 5 
_| Party now in power in Ontario did Canadian delegates at Geneva pre- was oil et ie ty 8 3 N 
set out as a Farmers Party, but sented not only the Canadian view, stopped the drilling of a cone 
a body of citizens with certain but also that of the United States, on PA but the pum ~ of et oun, 
, ideals. The Farmers had had many of the questions that came up there was 2 8 The 
thought of forming a government, for consideration. May I presume to money was put in escrow. It wine “ye 
even of holding the balance of say that we understand your point of share of this mone that Mr Smith 
wer, but the responsibility of form- view better than does either of our received att 
& government having been thrust; mother countries, Great Britain or n 
14 them, they had accepted it. France, and on the other hand by 
The natural evolution for the move- reason of our close association with 
ments to throw open its doors to all Great Britain in international affairs 
eae Oe: olasses that desired to work for a we understand her point of view better 
‘he Christian Science Monitor | COmMmon purpose, and. he thought that than you? 5 
LEANS, Louis The this would happen. “Canada, associated politically with 
2 che. Great Britain and geographically with 
the United States, the daughter of one 
and the sister of the other, and bound 
te both by ties of race, of language 
| and of common ideals, should assist 
— ’ * interpreting the N to the other * } 
a type. ö . BAL OR in promoting that cordial under- — | 
‘toad standing and wholehearted coopera: 40 gardeners, bots 
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She. looks out into the world, anticipating an evening of music and the dance 
and happy in the knowledge that her frock and wrap are just right, creations in 


ALLINSON’ 
_ Silks de Luxe 
3 : “The dries Silks of ‘mernational Fame 
ROSHANARA CREPEE CHINCHILLA SATIN 


Luxurious, heavy crepy ü silk unsurpassed for either dresses or suits—endorsed and 
accepted by America’s foremost creators; as paramount fabrics destined to 
be permanently popular for expressing Fashion's highest ideals. 
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eighters in use in other and be trained at Saunders’ | == 3 — — hareé tate 
E any in the GJjenbu | | — 
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Pussy WILLow weed INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE 
Pussy WitLow Satin Satin Sonata. Pussy WitLow METEOR 
é (Ali rade mark: names) 3 7 : 
By the yard at the best Silk Departmenits—in wearing apparel al the 
better Garment Departments and Class Shops | 
; , 3 
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helped 
by the practical unowled tai 
| DREER'S GARDEN BOOK. ee ee 


DREER’S experie of 83 years in th 

selection and eultion tbe of what is — 
‘will be found in convenient ferm 

and complete book of Vege- 
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: ‘af the * eni@nerd ene 3 a Plan now our garden for this , 
is piu Sie SY W et x Armor in the State 1 33 2 ; let DESEE'S GARDEN BOOK help — 
j 8 n — GF e ond 2 1 * r 5 N 2 2 ö * SO0LDEN ‘ am b : 

. rmory,” he } de ee CF H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Ine. 


to. be 60 0 te ide for the state police, and cota, ||] 7 Mie wonderful rule, 3 _ you mention. this ea E ee. Madison Avenue See i 3ist Street New York 
_ HENRY A. Dann So: Se 3 on | ae : 
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try. (c) The most suitable methods 
80 made by the “executive of. the | ot trade union ination: to." wiet being made by Louis Brennan, of onto: a 1 0 ae ri 
set . — trade unton * the Gewinde present conditions. (d) The partici- monorail fame, and the French Gov- round vertically. Like all other n | 
wealth has been notifi otined by manifesto pation of workers m the control of erument has financed experiments by ing craft. it moves with the wind, ande . of 
of a “great. dll-Australian® National industry, generally. ; (a). Representa-| Louis Damblanc. In the United States except in perfectly calm weather will : 
18 of. trade unions“ which will tion ot the employees upon the man- of America the work of Dr. Peter be apt to take the ground with a side ö 
meet in Melbourne in June and, in agement of state-owned industries, Cooper Hewitt and Professor Francis drift; and this would greatly compit; 7 Sweetness? 
a. p- ere with the federal executive such as rauwaye and tramways, water —— Crocker calls for attention, for cate matters. . s K 
15 wey omy fe: asked in the nidnifesto to out waiting for the nationalisation or. eee have arrived at are the are worth while, the answer e 5 Little drops of water 
pass a resolution in favor. ot the * socialization of industries, that the same as those of, Mr, Damblaunc. a decided affirmative; but it may Littl P f 7 d 
85 158 ae 17 » it that | 8 gress and express a wiltingness to be bee loyees of each industry claim rep-| The latter read a paper before the} eventually prove that the pure hell- Little grains Of san 
at the 1 * ne time, ar lat |calist organizatfohs would be ree ted. tation on the management similar Royal Aeronautical Society in London copter is undesirable, yet that the Little dr ops in prices 
N alow r ard wenn |tablished. and that the cbmrades « 3 manifesto 3 7 signéd By lt" that existing in some of the Con- recently, and because he was unable helicopter scheme may be capable of rs 
“Of bythe determination on |the French workers, their brothers in h J. Halloway, general president of | mental countries and being claimed ta claim the ‘achievement of a success combination with that of the aero- Make this pleasant land. 
ee . eee ait x tine: ES ary ö in England and America. 3 that would put the aeroplane. right plane. Thus, it may be possible. to sail 
8 iol. seamed to} Ais. Cink : : ry, two leaders of the moderate | “sh Housing. (ti) Workers’ com- out of commission, it was assumed by! build a machine that flies as an aero- ' 
: : | 8 ee : pensation and employers’ liability. (i) | most of his hearers that there is noth-}nlane, utilizing the very valuable idea 


oats sd — 2 . nis note from Mr. natu- r ~~, | Production and development. (j) ins in the helicopter idea. of the motionless wing like the soar- 

5 5 ah E Poteet ee tea. RHE Re of Discontent eee ‘Standard of comfort, including educa- Mechanical Ditheulties ing bird, than which there is nothing GLOVE. SALE 
“Comrades: 1. New and novel prob- tion. (x) Unemployment; insurance. do ¢ alm the mechanical arts more beauti- : 
‘lems confront us as thé aftermath ot (l) Marketing, aad. abolition of mid- ntrary to expert opinion of a fully adapted frqm nature, at the same > * 
the great world war, and seriously dlemen. dozen years ago, there is no difficulty|time having a helicopter modification 

| threaten to imperil the peace and godd|, “These items serve ag a basis from in securing sufficient lift by the hell- by which an almost vertical approach 
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one end of Australia to the other there Others we hope will indicate them- 5 
‘selves to ingenious minds. Remember Aan. stability, as to which Mr. This seems to be more probable than 


| fs. ag Be. coors e cg nee the Australian Labor Party is what Damblanc said little—the result of his the German idea of a machine that Valu $5 50 

unions. The industrial. workers of|the workers of Australia make it. The researches being at present secret— will in landing come to a tail-down n . 

Australia are very restive, and alto- rank and file themselves lay down has reached a stage quite as advanced attitude, hanging on its propeller,” 1 i 

gether: dissatisfied’ with the industrial the principles and frame the policy a8 was that of the aeroplane in 1906.) and being received “Into a suitable n gray and reindeer shades. 

N 8 hae: also evi- and economic position. This has been “ich governs the movement. The 0 Scaggs ee of bene receptacle. Embroidered and spear point. 
8, as e descent of a heavy helicopter Saddlers and pique ~ sewn. 


as te some extent an in- shown by the widespfead industridl ‘federal executive now provides this 
and the American experimenters also, certainly seem to require a buffer con- Medium and short fingers. 


“Liberal” cousiders that best existing throughout the atetes. opportunity to the trade unions of zontal direction; but Mr. Damblane, at a Speed of 10 miles per hour would 


rn have. There gus Oro ; Australia; in conjunction with the 

hag hace’ — — 8 Australian Labor Party, to say ex- have gone far enough for the assurance trivanee, not only ou the machine but 
bership in the-Past; butelt is now actly what they want done.” that such difficulties are not very at the landing place, just as is the 
| forced the worker that th : serious. Movement at high speed in] practice in railway stations; and this | 
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er ot wages by a few shitings| NATIONALISTS IN — sre oman of Bata” sn 35% 
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protest against proved NEW SOUTH WALES Formerly it was eee that an 
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not materially improved his Jot. He; « a | 
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4s scornful to the pretensions of | of society the moment he gains some SYDNEY, New South Wales—aAt the experiments in Great Britain showed CRISIS IN NORWAY O O 
5 This man,“ it says, eee 3 2 annual conference of the Nationalist that this is a fallacy: a helicopter . | F R W MEN 
Spain, was unable to Se party, under the presidency of Sir may descend quite slowly with en- 1 
be- the — 22 influence the may through the activities of his union George Fuller, · a topmer Premier, im- gine stopped, although actual contact Special to The. 3 2 Monitor | French Su 
|@ecisions of the Preuch Government ‘inerease, but the cost of living in- portant changes were made in the pol-|with the ground presents certain; CHRISTIANIA, Norway—The taxa- ede 
créases more rapidly. icy of the party. risks, of which more anon. tion of shareholdery is one of the} , 
Bold Forward Move Nomination of members to fill casual The Vertical Drop chief. questions in which the political | M ou sque t a ire 


“8. The worker is anxiously look- Vacancies in the Legislative Assembly parties of Norway are opposed to each | 


ing for some real and effettive im- 

provement. The labor movement of 

gated all along the line; he it was 5 w ial by the holding of by-elections, under tate, and can be prevented frem re- | 
whe saw that organi eee L ade 4 ed preterential voting. The opinion ot malntng stationary while che body of rale gn te pactatiete: ‘baye _iotaen 

Mi 55 te hans his tor a bold forward of tical the majority, moreover, was strongly the machine itself takes ap the rota- against the Consérvatives. | 

* quite give aeltenee- 7 rward move of a prac Gunfar Knudsen, the former Prime button. eee 

a spe- and comprehensive character toward in favor of a return to single mem- tion, it is satisfactory. Mr. Damblanc . ; 

al tribunal, and it. 3 was he who, in a more ample and more equitable ap- ber electorates. showed how he proposed to do this, Minister, recently proposed in the 

| combination with international syndi- portionment of the wealth production | An important change in the method but the method appeared decidedly 1 oe eae 1 In white, cream, pastel, light beaver 


Lean seared to leave Poland to be of encouraging closer settlement was complicated and somewhat unreliable. 
mong the real producers’ of that indorsed. It was to the effect that In Great Britain, it may be remarked, the commonaltx had to maintain peace aud anode. 


‘delivered to the horrors: of the Bol- wealth. | 
shevist hosts. “4 The Labor Movement of Aus- after acquiring land for this purpose, {helicopters with airscrews measuring | in the present difficult position of the 
seven feet in diameter have been] country. The Socialists were ex- French Suede 
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tion in regard to recent labor agree- is, and the program by which it pro- taken by the cultivator, and the re- Two serious questions arise, one of] out that the commonalty now had 
ments made by Spain, Mr. Jouhaux posed to reach that goal. In the mainder by the government, to enable which does not appear to have re- formed a block in social and eco- 
makes special reference, and who is present crisis the industrial and po- it to pay the interest on the cost of ceived any consideration, and was nomical cuestions, a block to be reck- 8 
certainly not referred to in the dts-| oned with in the future. 


{now Minister of War, has made a} ſitical win . the land resumption. This method is | 
gs of the movement must puon. 3 ; 
statement in which he says that the display finity and solidarity in point- already in vogue with private propri- cussion before the Aeronautical Soci- The former Prime Minister has re) In tan, mode or beaver. 


Conservative Party had always ad- ing to the masses the way to present etors, but it is alleged that they do ety. At that discussion there was a/| ceived praise in many quarters in view 
good deal of criticism on the ground of his successful efforts in averting | 


jhered to the policy indicated by Mr. relief and , not al } give “a fair deal” to th 
ultimate emancipation. - Hot always give à tair 5 =e 
P that in Mr. Damblanc’s experiments] a ministerial crisis at a difficult time, 


Jouhaux from the time of the initiator; «5 Labor must not fall in this; share farmer. : 
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| comparative calm. | vided by the great Trades Union Con- munity. The conference to sit every is curious how conservative they re- (Tan or Black) 


* gress of England, America, and the three or six months and be repre- main, notwithstanding the important 5 
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that all such vacancies should be filled | p y . cipitate a ministerial crisis. The Lib- . 16 button. „ 
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This w better for us. until the total number of railway em- | 


ane ts When our enemies are fighting among 
sa, a : | | ployees out of work reached between 
. Se e * — themselves, . — ee. | three and four thousand. 
n 7 75 ay: | | tor us, and we 1 have the greater’ | Tie arrangements for extra trains 
Ab- N ple og ‘hope of final victory.* were made with commendable prompti- 
tude. The men themselves were par- 


aig 25 : | 

75 e * ON AR ENF ORCING ticularly anxious to have it under- 

ig — 8 15 g stood that this apparent climb-down“ 

ante mich de GAME REGULATIONS e dan wan timely w e of 
n * e : 1 ere the lesser of two evils, the greater 
Rg ve e. 2 ei e r ee | | Special to The Christian Science Monitor evil being the threatened blockade of 
ee deem its Canadign News Omice | the’ entite country if they persisted 

| LONDON, Ontario—At probabl¥ no jn their strike. 


Sir Eric Geddes, the Minister of 


| stage in Ontario’s history have the 
Transport, sent a reply to a letter 


| game and fish regulations of the Prov- 


PRT ů — owe Pe Ag te 


5 ince been so strictly enforced. To such from J. H. Thomas announcing the 

a settlement of the Irish railway dis- 

1 | an extent is this true that protests pute. 1 am able to inform you,” 

‘from time to time are being sent to added Sir Eric, “that the government 

* ; the provincial department appeallng accepts the assurances given in your 
* | seainst the severity of the fines im- communication, and will forthwith . 

request the Irish railway companies 


By * a 1 W ae 2 ; ' eS Be ae 5 . 3 N 
is wi —— yt him in, their 5 N VV „„ 7 ..,posed for violations of the statutes. 
- eri sinal would : | | T ee | - | The situation is the result of the gov- 
5 | ernment’ s determination to put an end 
to wanton destruction of game, and 
the fines being imposed are largely by 
| way of example. As a matter of fact, 
‘wherever the letter of the law is vio- 
‘lated and a conviction is registered, 
the maximum penalty is being imposed. 
„ Convictions and fines are admittedly 
being made on technicalities, but the 
aim of the government is so to empha- 
size its determination to stamp out 
: lawless hunting that for some time the 
maximum penalty is to be imposed in 
all cases ‘and special game wardens 
have been appointed throughout the 
| Province with this in view. The re- 
| sult is already seen in the preservation | regume something of its normal work- 
of game birds and animals, which were ing. I feel sure that you are equally 
formerly ruthlegsly destroyed in and pleased, inasmuch as your only anzi- 
out of season, and incidentally in the, ety has been to ‘maintain the gov- 
‘increased amount of money collected ernment's position. The men will loy- 
by ͤ the government in the form of fees ally fulfil! this undertaking which I 
| trom hunters. am authofized to give on their be- 
| half.” 


to bring about resumption of normal 
railway services in Ireland at an early 
a date as is practicable. The gov- 
ernment will also request the Irish. 
railway companies to arrange that 
no member of your union in Ireland 
shall be refused reinstatement, or 
shall subsequently be penalized, by 
reason of the fact that since this dis- 
pute began, he has refused to handle 
all traffic without discrimination, this 
being what is understood by the words 
: victimization.’ ” 

n his letter conveying the decision 
Mr. Thomas expressed his delight at 
the result arrived at, “which enables 
the trade and commerce of Ireland to 
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a Aka 14 * 5 i ee PES oe . a RO MN aR eT Me „ . 3 ö | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
AUGUSTA, Maine — Appointnent of | 
a committee to tormulate a plan for 
the. reorganization and consolidation 
bel the oo departments, boards, 
commissions. is soug 
ae plore po sy introtinced in the | lower b 
of the Legislature. The order would 


ee ee — 


NEWSPAPER DISCONTINUES 
PORTLAND, Maine — The Daily 
Eastern Argus, established in 1803 and 


the oldest newspaper in Maine pub- 
without change of 
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: otal 5 | Pe in ike l 3 . which Prof. Elia Volpi has restored 85 


ü aes aK 1 23 5 nee A 
ttitude for the British to take is the Commenting upon this trans- 
one have actually assumed, from such scattered articles to formu- coming into being in the workshops | fer, the “Pravda” says: | 1 erry - N 3 
We will fet you run your late a clear idea ot the exact-surround- of the artists and goldsmiths, or ris-| „The Kamchatka concessions are to would assure the highest ee 
own show on your bwn lines, provided ings and setting of a family of some ing in splendor of stone and marble | be regarded as connected with a de- : from the state government consistent 
we always retain to ourselves the three, four, or five centuries ago; and, from the streets. cisive struggle between Socialism and with practical economy. 
power to protect you from yourself. | when we find same restoration W of From one sala we pass into another, Santa stra The world is shaking in , 
reproduces such surroundings in every and then into the state bed room, with consequence of the desperate class ‘ 


NEW ZEALAND’S CARE detail, it throws fresh light on the en- a beautiful damask-covered bed sur- | strugglé. Soviet Russia unites around : 
Boo Friends 


tire period, shapes all our scattered im- rounded by a wooden seat, the top ot 

her all that ts revolutionary and is: 

FOR RETURNED MEN (pressions into one vivid whole. —— opens in divisions, revealing a fighting for the great pra ae Eas | 
1 to The Christian Science Monitor 

HAT Different Book Store of Bullock's 

has many of them— 


fe Ry 
7 


by the Portland Herald which is to 
make its initial bow on Tuesday morn- 
ing. Announcement to this effect was 
made today by the Independent Pub- 
Ushing Company, which has taken 
over the Argus. 


possession ; but even so, it is difficult | wonderful things were on every hand, gions. 


In the Palazzo Davanzati in Florence | series of chests for the storing of linen. | lectivist Labor. In view of the eco- 

we have a magnificent example of the There is the wrought iron wash-stand nomic downfall of our country a. 

from its Australasian. News Office domestic architecture of the fourteenth with its embroidered towels, the little most urgent need of the moment is 

WELLINGTON, New Zealand—New | and fifteenth centuries; and its owner, slippers, the painted wedding chests in| our industrial reconstruction, and in 

Zealand has no reason to be ashamed; Professor Volpi, — with his . the brides brought home their order to achieve this we must have 

of its treatment of the returned sol- antiquarian knowl@dge, has restor t | gear, the carved and gilded furniture, peace with the capitalist countries 
ders. Its record in this respect 
probably is better than that of any 


other countr y >. 


confidence in the ability of that Different Book 
Store of Bullock’s to supply, by mail if need be. 
the latest in Fiction Poetry Drama Travel 


partition walls, and other modern ad- one of those lovely ladies of Ghir-- 

ditions, revealing the grandeur and landajo's or Botticelli’s had only that . eee mac 2 vray 
simplicity of the original design, and moment left the room. R ; 1 cen * “re 
furnishing it throughout with furniture Up above are plainer living and u sng a, an as no spec value for 


total population. 


The 100,000 men who were mobilized 
by the Dominion during the war rep- 
resented roughly one-eleventh of the 
The rates of pay, 
the allowances to dependents, and the 
pensions, were at least as liberal as 
any corresponding payments else- 
where. The war gratuity, paid to 
the men after their return and to the 


 |dependents of the fallen, was at the 


rate of 10s., 6d. for each week of serv- 


ice and cost over £4,500,000. Yet, in 
add New Zealand has spent over 


of the period, certainly deserves the 
gratitude of ali who visit this wonder- 
ful place. 

A tablet bears the following inscrip- 
tion: 
This Palace built 1300 for the 
Davizzi, passed 1500 to the Davanzati 
and in 1904 to Prof. Elia Volpi, who, 
for thé love of ancient art, had it re- 
siored to its primitive state of struc- 
ture and furniture, unique example for 
its completeness of what was in the 
time of the glorious republic the home 


sleeping rooms and the kitchen, with 


its utensils of copper and earthenware 
and wrought fron. On every “floor 
there is an opening through the side 
wall into the well-shaft, with the old 
buckets dangling so that water might 
be drawn up to each story as re- 
quired. Here and there, scratched 
upon the old plaster. of the walls, and 
revealed when the modern whitewash 
was removed, are inscriptions written 
by hand, recording contemporary 
events, inthe quaintly formed char- 


Even in the past it was isolated 
from Russia, and apart from two or 
three steamship voyages a year, there 
has been no other communication 
with Kamchatka. The population 
there is quite insignificant in numbers. 
Though eight times larger in area 
than the. Moscow Government, it has 
a population of only 30,000 and the 
Russian element forms but a small 
percentage. The Japanese Imperial- 
ists are conducting a policy of open 
annexations in the Far East. They 


—or to sift the book world for anything that 
exists—tif the wish be expressed 
It is this ability to serve that makes Bullock's 
Book Store the totally different book store that 
it is=— 

t it keep 2 ir constant touch with literary 


happenings either by personal visit or through its 
mail service 


125 bat 2 * * NN 
‘ 


000 on the repatriation of the 


‘ ‘Dominion has bought land and 
houses for the men, lent money for 
the purchase of. stock, farming ma- 

tools and furniture, provided 
for the unskilled and the 

disabled, given assistance in 
the 2 of businesses, and 
helped in many other ways. It has 
maintained employment bureaux for 
the returned men and it has offered 


2 lidating on the territory that 
acters of the period; such as “on the are tas 
15th of July, 1530, there came to they” have seised with (& view % 
Florence the Cardinal Sodarino’’; .. .| 

Yes 


little informal notes which s to | 
from Cunningham 5 


bring those who -stood there to Write 
the Los Angeles Division of the 


them very near. 
Rising proudly: from the street inj And everywhere, from first to last, | 

H. S. Crocker Co., Inc:, comes 

Fine Engraving” 


the center of the city, the Palazzo 
passing from room to room, there is 
Davanzati is built strong for defense nd discordant note: all is dignified and | 
of distinction and quality. 
Wedding invitations that show 


of the Florentine merchants.” 


Several years ago the whole contents 
cf the palace were carried to New 
York and there sold by auction, but 
Professor Volpi has now gathered to- 
gether a fresh collection of antiques. 


Knox Hats Mark Cross Agency 
Perrins Gloves Likly Luggage 
Manhattan Shirts Hartmann Trunks 


in times of trouble, and, as one steps nne. Indeed, if the old Florentines | 
through one of the three great iron- ived so, they indeed ordered their 
studded doors, meets the chilly air of/ houses upon a rule which was later to 
the vaulted entrance hall, one seems be put into words by that houselover, | 
to step back 600 years. William Morris, . . the rule of 
Along the front of the palace may | having nothing in their homes which 
still be seen the iron hooks and long they did not know to be useful or be- 
poles which were used for hanging} jjeve to be beautiful. And surely in | 
out the freshly woven or dyed fabrics | those days men had, in an unparalleled | 
in the time when Florentine stuffs degree, beautiful things around them: 
were exported to all other parts of in a city where Leonardo and Botti- 
Burope and the Orient; and which celli and Benvenuto Cellini and Ghir- | 
were also. „on festal occasions, landajo and Donatello and a host of | 
for suspending tapestries. Between other artists and craftsmen were at | 
the windows are brackets to- hold work; where the greatest artist did not E 3 : 
torches and banners, and there are ‘disdain to endow with beauty the hum 728 SO 5 1 | | 1 
hooks and rings for hitching horses blest object, and where beauty was ex- , ' : 

to on either side of the doors. even in the simplest utenstle : iiss | 

In the vaulted roof ot the entrance | of daily life. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


NEW YORK, New York—Net sales 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company. during 
1920 were approximately $150,000,000. 


[The company’s audit of accounts has 
jnot yet been made, but it was said 


ing activities dy wholesalers and man- 

continue to refiect a better 
generar tone. This lends support to 
the public expressions of confidence 
by many business and financial leaders 
who are blazing the way to better con- 
ditions. 

] * 


Growing ‘More Internati 
Through practically all of the state- 
ments of the big men there 
growing appreciation for the ne 

of a broadening of trade to more 
ternational * 

ency is es y noticeable 
tariff? debate in W 


growing consensus of opinion is a 


realization that the world needs long 
term credits and Foods distributed 
where they are needed from the gia 
houses that are bursting - with 
oversupply. 

Herbert C. Hoover, whose world- 
wide viewpoint makes his observations 
of great value, points the way to re- 
stored business in reviewing the 
world’s ailments. After stating the 
fact that there is a. surplus in the 
United States of goods needed abroad, 
he says it is underconsumption and 
not overproduction that is the trouble 
and obviously. the remedy is applied 
economics. ö 

He says: We must come te some 
method by which we can give assist- 
ance on a proper and suitable founda- 
tion of business. All such measures 


tall 73 three classes; the first are 


ae kee 1 to 3 of record 

22 and July 1 to holders of 
June 21. 

board of directors has decided 

1,880 shares of preferred 

to July 1, in accordance 

go 9 requirements, subject to 

mder the the approval of the plan by the stock- 

preceding | holders at their — — 1 

April. They voted also to up ou 

of surplus a reserve of $10,000,000 to 


o provide for all possible contingent 
losses on raw material — 


‘DIVIDENDS 


The dividend on Royal Dutch, New 
‘York shares, amounts to $1.65, payable 
February 15 to stock of record Jan- 


wary 31. } 
The Pullman Company has declared 
83 rterly dividend of $2 a 


— Fe bruary 15 to stock of 


The directors of the Federal Motor 
Truck Company have voted to pass the 
monthly dividend. On October 28 last 
a dividend of 2 per cent (30 cents) was 


the declared, payable in monthly install- 


* ö ok pears 


ments of 1 per cent on November 1, 
December i, and January 1. 

e- Zinc, Lead & Smelting 

Bas passed its regular quar- 

dividend of 31.50 on the preferred 


4 stock, due at this time. 


“The Stewart Warner Speedometer 
frag declared the regular 


Corporation 
| quarterly dividend of $1 a share. 


Bytler Brothers, wholesale general 


‘ | merchandise dealers, announce a quar- 


dividend of 3½ per cent, adding 

in the last quarter of 1920 they 

a 2 a merchandise deprecia- 
yn loss of $7,760 

The Lee-Ru ber Tire Corporation 

has declared the usual quarterly divi- 

dend of 50 cents a share on its stock, 


n 1 to stock of record 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 

Jan. 21 Jan. 14 
C 92.26 92,30 
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cannot continue tor long "tee a ; han- 


ergency measures undertaken 
by our government, . 2 fter the 
ce 


dred reasons; the second is sheer 
charity, that is only justifiable in an 
emergency of complete helplessness; 
the third is by building up the normal 
processes of business, and in that 
alone lies any permanency and any 
real recovery to the world’s situation. 
Not only is this a question of the es- 
| tablishment of credit abroad, but it is 
a question of the character of credit 
that we establish. The only solution 
is that we shall secure long-term in- 
vestments in reproduction enterprises 
abroad.” 


Faith in Prosperity 


After expressing his faith that be- 
fore long thé clouds will be com- 
pletely dispelled and prosperity will 
again tread the paths of opportunity, 
A. C. Bedford, chairman of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, says 
there are three requirements neces- 
sary to economic stability; the fret 
being a real peace aniong nations, 
which would include the restoration 
of central Europe as a producer and 
consumer; the second being a radical 
sweeping reduction in the cost of 
government, with all govetnments 
forgoing costly experiments in busi- 
ness and leaving business of the 
world to business men; and, third, 
that it is incumbent on American 
business men, with the sanction of 
their government, to work out practi- 
cal expedients ufider which America’s 
resources .may be available for the 
benefit of the world, not as a matter 
of charity but to.insure our own pros- 
perity. 

W. P. G. Harding, governor of the 
United States Federal Reserve Board, 
reads the barometer of business in 
financial terms and says: 

“Since November 5, loan and note 
issues of federal reserve banks have 
been reduced in amounts which might 
be regarded as normal in ordinary 
citcumstances, - and reserves of the 
12 banks combined are now 48 per 
cent, as compared with 45 per cent a 
year ago. Our present banking sys- 
tem has been put to the severest tests 


the past four years and has met them. 


all.” 


On de outlook he says: “The 


|gloomy forebodings which many felt 
ng | generally displayed steadiness> . 


2 lam of eee yet the latest 
weekly statement of the Bank of 


under 6,000,000 tons. 8 


was 613-16 and Mexican Bagle 6%. 


feign department was firm. French 


jand they were higher. Home rails! ‘monwealth have been 


"wavered. — Keaffirs were flabby. . 


af Soci oe Curaan rer - 
- from its Australd@sian News Office 


- MELBOURNE, Victoria — en 
been passing, through | a period 
zan ial stringency, not rendered 
Two Pleasant by the advice of bank- 
=e pote 5 others that it is an excellent 
25 dace ad of recovering from unwise 


f 5 a storal ‘prospects, an eee e sugar 
‘@rop d record crops of 
ain busineds is still de, 8 72 

ere gent prob- #* les tor drying purposes, Australia 

She eee as no reason to fear a crisis. Her 


| eee arisen from what would 
de heavy over-importations 
. achronizing with a decided falling 
ports. 
Illustrating the ponition by analyz-| 
‘ing imports and exports for the quar- 
ter ended September, 1920, as com- 
pated with the same period in 1919, 
and September, 1920 with September, | 
1919, the following figures may ve 
fat cited: 


land holds out the encouraging 
ment that the proportion of the re- 
serve to liabilities is 13.3, compared 
with 12.15 the previous week. $ 
2 most encouraging reports come 
m Germany, based on claims of} 
ch. Sy bankers, who say that. the 
economic recovery there is astounding, 
and that internally Germany is 
couping her position -to a mark 
degree. Not only that, but she is 
making gains in regaining foreign 
business. N pr 


BELGIUM TO HAVE 
LOAN OF $30,000,000 


BRUSSELS, Belgium—A loan of 
$30,000,000"has been negotiated by the 
Beigian Government with the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of, New York. 
n The Idan is for 20 years at 8 per cent. 

J. P. Morgan & Co., acting with the 


Imports Exports 
Agis . £19,480,735. £34,489, — 


Iuly-Bept, 
N . bt, 1920 .... 41,811,541 28,170,8 


September, 1919 6,402,673 . 
September, 1920 ... 15,715,664 9,008,584 


The greatest increase is in apparel, 
textiles and manufactured fibers. The 
Australian houses which are repre- 
‘(sented in England are believed to 
have been offered goods by English | 
manufacturers on most favorable 
terms, with the result that purchases | 


tities. Unable to find a market else- | 
where owing to financial stringency, 
Guaranty Trust Company, carried on British manufacturers took full ad- 
negotiations for the the loan. The vantage of the Australian market, as- 
Guaranty. Trust Company is -fiscal | sisted by the large-balances- built up 
agent for the Belgian Government in by heavy Australian exports in 1919. | 
the United States. | Now that Australia is more or less 


: — glutted with goods, the banks have 
FINANCIAL NOTES 


-leonsidered a poliey of caution ex- 

tremely necessary. 3 | 
The offering of $1,500,000 United . . . 

Railways & Electric Company 7% per Bank President's View 

cent 10-year’ collateral notes, by Alex-| Sir C. K. 

ander Brown & Sons, has been heavily |the Bank of New South Wales, Pe! 

oversubscribed. The bonds were of- cently referred to “the extraordinary | 

fered at 98% to yield 7% per cent. 


activity on the selling side. by reason 
Preliminary work on the bridge 


of the unusual increase in the im- 
over the Detroit River from Windsor, Portation of goods.“ 
Ontario, to Detroit, which is now prac- 


“It would almost seem.“ he said, as 
tically” assured, according to press if goods have been rushed into Aus- 
reports, will commence. this spring. 


tralia by 5 manufacturers. re 

The estimated cost of construction is any rate the result has been- that 
in the neighborhood of 325,000,000: · payment = imports; has absorbed the 
Cancellation of foreign orders arge London balances which the ma- 
causes closing of several Yorkshire 


jority of the banks held six months 
collieries and holding of thousands of 


ago and has converted plenty into 
coal cars in seaports. The estimated | scareity at the London end. The de- 
British coal output this week will be 


lay in getting money for the sale ot 
our exports has contributed to this | 
scarcity, and for the time being we 
and other banks have had to curb the 
operations of clients in respect of the | 
importing business. The situation de- 
manded such a course, for with very 
little going into London for the time, | 
and abnormal drawings on our ae- 
cumulated store of funds there, com- 
mon prudence compelled practically 
all banks to adopt what may be termed | 
a ‘rationing process’ for the present. | 
As time goes on and the bulk of our 
product is converted into cash, the 
normal position- will be restored, but | 
we cannot get away from the view 
that there have been excessive tmports | 
amounting in some cases to over-| 
trading, and that a check will be 
salutary however brought about.” | 

1 


Stringency Temporary 
This summing up of the bank presi- 
dent is in line with the recent state- 
ment of Sir Joseph Cook, the Fed- | 
eral Treasurer: “Whatever ‘stringency. 
there may be is only momentary, and 
before long normal conditions will be 
restored. As soon returns com- 
mence to come in for this year's wool 


Maj.-Gen. Frank Melntyre, chief of clip and for the new wheat harvest, 
thé United States Bureau of Insular the position will be altered 4nd ex- 
Affairs, will receive sealed bids until change conditions will become normal. 
2 p. m. January 25, for $2,700,000 5% | Although the commonwealth gov- 
per cent bonds of the city of Manila, ernment could possibly overcome the 
dated December 1, 1920, — ge De- existing stringency by floating a small | 
cember 1, 1950, and optio after loan or by permitting. the export of | — 
December 1, 1930. A certified check gold, they have not done so. It is 
for 2 per cent is required. No bid for quite possible that the banking 
less than par will be considered. Ac- authorities are not desirdus of facili- 
cepted subscriptions will be e tating further importations of British | 
on February 4. goods until accumufited stocks have 


CHEERFUL. F EELING 8 . ihe ‘certainty of a 
IN LONDON MARKET 


LONDON, England—A feeling of 
cheerfulness prevailed throughout the 


Wage cuts ranging from 12% per 
cent to 15 per cent were ordered by 
William Skinner & Sons’ silk mills 
Monday. They employ about 2200 
hands, and beginning Monday plants 
are to be operated 3% days a week 
instead of three days. 

The’ United States Gypsum Com- 
pany's annual report will show best 
sales in the company's history and 
net earnings nearly double previous 
years. 3 

Improvements costing between 310, 
000,000 and $15,000,000 will be made 
on the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Rail- 
road within the next year by Ford in- 
terests. Preliminary work costing 
approximately $1,000,000 has been 
completed. The new plan includes 
laying of 10,000 tons of heavy type 
steel rails, 100,000 heavy oak ties, 
widening cuts through grades and 
hills to provide proper drainage and 
rebaliasting more than 100 miles of 
roadbed. Ten heavy locomotives cost- 
ing between $50,000 and $70,000 each 
and more than 800 flat cars and coal 
cars will be added to the equipment. 


g 


February, it may be stated that heavy 
sales of Australian wheat have been 
made. - Although details have been 


kept sécret, it is generally under- 


City yesterday, stimulated by the more | St that about half the anticipated 
favorable position of exchange and exportable surplus of the new season's 


money. The stock exchange markets Wheat has been sold at a yrice aver- 
aging more than 9s.—f. o. b.—prob- 


ably as high as 10s. 4 bushel. If 
the forthcoming harvest yields 140,- 
000,000 bushels, as anticipated by 
some optimists, the gain to Australia 
‘from these forward sales will be im- 
mense. The loading of the new 
season's wheat will be carried on 
throughout January and February. 
| Freight arrangements on a large scale | 
‘and at a price favorable to 3 


usual week-end conditions were 
noted. There was quiet buying of oil 
shares. Shell Transport & Trading 


After advancing, gilt-edged investment 
issues reacted from the top. The for- 


Joats were strong. 
Dollar descriptions held well. Sup- 
port was furnished to Grand Trunks 


| COLLIERY ‘WAGES ADVANCE 
wa ir i 
Hudson's Bay was 6 18-16. Rudbere 


FFF... 
JSG 
to collierx workers 

that, settlement will de m. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
2 Friday Thursday Par 
pre „ 7% nate 3 28 * 


European 
dling. America spot’ 70 


were made far beyond the usual quan- Urregular reactions in the stock market 


MacKellar, president of |83%, off 15; —— B 54%, off 2%. 


100,000, 00 common stock, 


Federal Council has decided that all 


~. WASHINGTON, Di 
America's N ya tra je | 
un was the largest in the countty’s his- 
{sow totaling $13,507,000, 000. Exports 
[ie art cetera et 
pared wit 9 : an 
Imports were v at 35,279,000. 000. 
jor $1,375,000, greater than the imports 
in 1919, which totaled $3,904,000,000. _ 
— This left a trade balance for 1920 
of approximately 33.000,00, % in 
favor of the United States, as com- 
pared with a balance the year before 
of approximately 34.000, 000,000. 


usual, Soa € hago 184 
of the trade over the 
since the first ix 2 

Eu war. 


ficially, quéted at 2.508. er 
compared to the highest price 
| which was 32.41d. on February 
Fully good fair Sakellaridis. Egyptian 
cotton was quoted, at the end of 1920, 
at 22d. compared to 25d. a week previ- 
ous and 994. on February 17, 1920. Exports were one-third greater 
It is felt that no good can be done than they were in 1913 and imports 
with prices all round below the cost were nearly three times those in 
of. growing and manufacture. K any- 1913. b 
thing, yarn and cloth prices are lower Last December exports exceeded 
than ever, and during Christmas week those both in November and in De- 
there was no desire to buy. Little cember, 1919, but imports were 
dusiness has been obtained from India smaller than in either of those two 
and China for several months, and months. The export figures for the 
inquiries from the Near East, includ- month were ‘$720,000,000, as com- 
ing Egypt and. the Levant, were! pared with $677,000,000 in November 
quieter during the last fortnight ot afid $681,000,000 in Deceniber. 1919. 
1920 than they had been for a few! Imports-amounted to $266,000,000 in 
weeks previous. All this may be the December last, compared with $321,- 
lull before the revival. The Cotton 006,000. in November and $381,000,000 
Control Board suggests that cotton in December, 1919. 
trade empfoyment should take a turn The balance of trade in favor of 
kor el better from the New Lear. the United States for last December 
| was $454,000,000, as compared with 


NEW YORK MARKET : $301,000,000 in December, 1919.. 


Gold imports in 1920 amounted to 
SELLING BROADENS: $429,000,000, as compared with $77,- 
; 000, 000 in 1919, and gold exports were 
NEW YORK, New York—There were n n alte 
Silver imports last year totaled $88,- . 
8 me e a Pre! a 000,000, as compared with $89,000,000 
— nase 8 in 1919, and silver exports were $114,- 
movement and with the absence of the pe 

000,000, compared with $239,000,000 

recent bull support the various lines the year deore 
yielded moderately. There was an 5 


[agent demaad for call money and the! CANADLAN HOUSING. 
on the market was heavy and the LOAN 15 PROPOSED 


total shares dealt in was 744,400. 
Closing quotations were: Steel 8156, 

_Spegial to The Christian Sclehce Monitor 

from its Canadian News. Office 


off 14%; Mexican Petroleum 157, off | 
n 
ei Baldwin 88%, off 2%; Reading MONTREAL, Quebeec—-That the fed- 
eral government float a $250,000,000 
housing loan, to be ysed for building 
of homes, with provision that anyone 
purchasing housing loan bonds can 
apply them as part payment of a home, 
was the. program decided upon for 
eee le to the Dominion au- 
representa- 


a mesting ot 
with $14,098,506, or $13.11 a share on ives of the Na r 
common in 1919. The income aceount Trades and of the various. Labor 
for the year ending October 30, 1920, | unions in the building line affiliated 
compares: , jwith the Americap Federation of 

1920 1919 1918 Labor. . 

is 8 8 — 8 . — It. is proposed that there shall be 
3.087.664 a a federal housing board appointed by 
2,000,000 the government to include represent- 
232,311 atives of the workers, that for the suc- 
80,479,182 cessful application of the loan the 
80,711,494 board shall make necessary. arrange- 
ments with existing well-established 


CONTINE NTAL MOTORS REPORT loan companies, that all loans shall 
be for a period of 30 years or less, 


NEW YORK, New York—The Con- 
tinental Motors Corporation reports and shall not exceed 85 per cent ot 
net profits for the year ended October the value of the house and land, and 
31, after deducting expenses, depreci- | shall be repayable monthly and at a 
ation and excess profits taxes, of $3,-;rate of interest such as charged on 
567,504, compared with $3,425,725 in loans for the building of public high- 
the previous 12 months. The surplus; ways; and, if necessary, legislation 
on October 31 last was 36,345,309, should be enacted to prevent specula- 


compared with $3,827,698 on October tion and exploitation. 


31. 1919. 
CHICAGO MARKETS 
SWISS CURRENCY ORDER CHICAGO, IIIinois— There were sub- 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor e T e in 2 ee Her bar. 
* ; yesterday, despite moderate strengt 

GENEVA, Switzerland—The Swiss at the opening. March wheat closed 
at 1.65 and May at 1.55. Corn also de- 
elined, May closing at 67% and July 
6854.. Hogs were offered at 25 points 
lower and bids were 35 to 40 points 
lower. Provisions were depressed. 


— — — 


— — — — 


ARMOUR & CO. REPORT 


CHICAGO, Illinois — The annual 
statement of Armour 4 Co., for the 
year ending October 30, 1920, shows 
net profits of $5,319,975, equivalent, 
after preferred dividends, to $2.23 


Sales 

| Nt inc. 

Pf divs 
em divs 
Surplus 
| Pv surp 
Ttl surp 


12,240,119 
56,126,860 
69,366,799 


11,320,384 
69,366,799 
80,479,182 


5-franc pieces of foreign states in the 
Latin Union shall be withdrawn from 
circulation: in Switzerland unti] the 
end of April. 


CRUDE OIL DOWN 25 CENTS 

PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania. A re- 
duction of 25 cents a barrel in crude 
oi] has been announced, making the 
new prices as follows: Pennsylvania 
Crude $5.50, Cabell $3.96, Somerset 
$3.75, Somerset Light $4, Ragland $2, 
—8—— $2. Corning Oil remains at 


| ary lard 12.92b; May 13.65; January 
ribs 11.82; Mag 12.50b. 1 
CHICAGO EXCHANGE SEAT SOLD 

GHICAGO, Illinois—Membership on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange was sold 
for $5000, the lowest in years. The 
low price last year was $7800,° and 
high $8250. N 


change for the better in January and 


First National Bank 
of Boston 


Transacts e banking 
business of every. nature. 
Acts as Administrator, Executor, Trustee, 
Registrar, Transfer ~Agent and Fiscal 3 


x 
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Capital, Surplus: and Profits 


January pork 23.50; May 23.35; Janu- 
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wick, d Woolley 8 

sh PROTO on caves 
Wenaren, > Hearne.. 3 
out 2 
Oldfield, e Hobbs, b Parkin. he 
Malley, not out 19 
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Eee SOR LOD SSS ES PY 


„ eee ee eet eee eee Bare 


McCartney, b Douglas 

Collins, ¢ “Waddington, b Dougias.... 10 

‘Bardsley. Hearne „„ „ „ „%%õõõ „%„%„„ 57 
“gangs bens uneee On 


Kelleway, c Russell, b Woolley a 
Armstrong. d Le 15 
Ryder, run ＋ . 
Gregory, run 
Oldfield, 0 8 


Mailey, not out a 
Extras 


b Parkin» * 16 


% % % eee ee ee eee eee 


1 „ee „ Bad 


. regory 

Russell, d Kelleway ........... 
earne, o Gregory, b Mailey . is 2S 
ren, c Gregory, b Ryder.. 28 
y, © Mailey, b Ryder .... 52 

J. W. H. T. Douglas, st Oldfield, b 
Malley 21. 
Wilfred Rhodes, c Gregory, b Malley 3 
William Hitch, ¢ Kelleway, b Gregory 3 
Asa Waddington, run out 7 


} Cecil ‘Parkin, not out 


veneer evr eee eee f “emer @ 8 n 


Scoop INNINGS 
Hobbs, I b w. b Armstrong 


Total 


soem 59 
57 


“eee © ee ee eee eenaee 56 

, —— 18 

yey > b "Mates 8 ö „ „ „ 7 

‘ vga oh e 45 

: 0 25 meters ——ͤ— 19 

4 Or d Kelleway imd 3 

Parkin, ... 4 
N ee not out Cerro weserrerveseess 
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ANALYSIS OF THE "BOWLING 
AUSTRALIA—First Innings 


_ Ovrs. Mds. 2 1 Whrkts. 
Hitch . „„es 10 
| Hearne LAA 34 
Parkin n 26 
Waddington —— 18 
Woolley 55663735 23 
Douglas gens 3 

AUSTRALIA—Second Innings 

Hitch * „ 6 „ „„ „„ „666 8 
Waddington eeeereeee 23 


Parkin „ee 5 
| Hearne: Seeeereetesvn 42 
Douglas 


„ „ „ „% „ „ „„ „„ „6 


„ „„ 26 


5 * 
e Serca © 


e te 0 - 


ee 22 69 
Waddington and Hearne each bowled 
one no-ball. 


ENGLAND—First Innings 
Kelleway §....4.s0++. 6 
Gregory 


eer eeeeeeenease 23 
Mafley 


„5 2 „ „ „ „ 0606 „ „6 23 


ENGLAND — Second 
eee 
Kelloway . 15 
Malley „ „ „„ „„ 6 66 „ „„ 6 „ „60 24 


Ryder een 17 
Armstrong — 2 ** 10 
Macartney 


SSt es wy SH ww to 


: together in the last minute of the 


8 pignan is probably one of. the strong- 


. separating victor and ‘vanquished 


9 | Win by 10 to 0 for the league leaders, 


selected for two years, are Craig Bid- 


to secure a brilliant and decisive vie- 


‘destination of the local championship. 
6 The Stade Toulousain, indeed, should 


‘mittee has selected C. S. Garland of 


— ie * 2 : 
: 8 
5 8 ow + * 4 
5 a N aes 8 
5 y High ¢ 
: : 
3 nee ve . : * 
4 ö 5 
1 ' 
. 
wb bons 3 
75 ne 8 


tested, and it was the all-ronnd superi- 
ority of the winners that enabled them 


tory. All the joser® ‘points were put 


game, when a try was successfully 
converted, The Union Sportive’ Per- 


est teams in France, and, last year year, } 
went far toward winning the French 
championship.. — 

Three matches were played in the 
Pyrenees district, the widest margin 


being that in the contest between 
St. Galdens and St. Girons, when the 
— | former proved successful by 17 points 
to 0. Toulouse Olympique Etudiants 
Club also gained a good win, defeating 
Sporting Club Albi by 3 to,0, but the 
star fixture was the meeting ‘of Stade 
Toulousain and Union Sportive Mont- 
auban. Although the former team in- 
cluded several reserve men, it held 
sway throughout, and showed excel- 
lent form which, combined with its 
firm -position at the head of the stand- 
ing, seems to render certain the 


do well in theenational championship. 
On the Biscayan coast two matches 
were held. One resulted in an easy 


Union Sportive Sax, who proved too 
strong for le Boucau. Of a more even 
character was the game between Biar- 
ritz Olympique and Section Paloise, 
when the former ran out winners by 
9 to 3. The rugger enthusiasts ot the 
“cote d' argent“ were catered for by 
three excellent games, each with de- 
cided bearing on the local champion 
ship. The highest scoring of these 
encounters was 16 points by the men 
of Bordelais, whose opponents, the 
Club Athletique de Beglais, could only 
score 16 points, Stade Bordelais de- 
feated Arsociation Sportive du Midi by 
6 to 0, while Bordeaux: Etudiants Club 
was successful by 5 to 0 at the expense 
of Section Pee : 


e 2 


ERS 
EXPECT BIG YEAR 


United States Aspociation Will 
Hold Annual Meeting in New 
York City Early Next Month 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The annual 
meeting of the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association, scheduled to be 
held at the Hotel McAlpin February 5, 
will signalize the opening of the most 
important year in the sport since 
1914, when the Davis cup matches 
were last held in the United States. 

G. W. Wightman -of Boston, the 
present secretary of the association, 
has found it impractieal to continue 
in that office, and the nominating com- 


Pittsburgh for the vacancy. The 
other officers, J. S. Myrick, New York, 
president; E. F. Torrey, Clinton, New 
York, vice-president; and J. L. Jen- 
nings, Philadelphia, treasurer, ere all. 
renominated. The delegates at large, 


dle, Philadelphia, R. N. Williams 2nd, 
Boston, and W. M. Washburn, New 
York. Former presidents named for 
the executive committee are G. T. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


BERKELEY, California—With six 


“victories out of seven games played, 


the University of California basketball 
team returned from southern Call- 
fornia for the new semester on Jan- 
uary 8. The games in southern Cali- 
fornia comprised a pre-season tour 
which Coach Earl Wight believes has 
put his team in fine shape for the 
Pacific Coast Conference games which 
begin this month. | 


‘The victories scored in the south in- 
clude wins over the southern branch 
of the State University, Redlands Col- 
lege, and Pomona College. The only 
defeat met with by the team was at 
the hands of the Los Angeles Athletic 
Club fivé by a score of 21 to 19. The 


Winning basket was thrown in a flve- 


minutes extra period, as the score was 
19 to 19 at the end of the regular play- 
ing time. Capt. J. P. Symes 21 missed 
a foul throw just before the whistle 
blew for the end of the second half 
which would have given California a 
victory. 

The Los Angeles men’s club gave the 
keenest competition of the trip, and 
were defeated by a spectacular throw 
by Forward L. H. Le Hane 23 of the 
Californians in the final seconds of 
play. The score was 43 to 42. 

Coach Wight and Manager R. B. 
Carr 21 of the team express them- 
selves as very much pleased. over the 
results of this trip. The full Confer- 
encé schedule follows: 


January 21 and 22—University of Wash- 
ington at Washington State; 25—Univer- 
sity of Oregon at Washington State; 26 
—Oregén Agricultural College at Stan- 
ford, University of Oregon at Washington 
State; 27—Oregon Agricultural at Stan- 
ford; 28 and 29—University of Oregon at 
Washington, Oregon Agricultural College 
at California. 

February 4 and 5—University of Oregon 
at Oregon Agricultural College, Univer- 
sity of Washington at California; 7 and 
&—University of Washington at Stanford; 
Lend Stanford Junior University at 


_} Galifornia, Oregon Agricultural College at 


* ; 12—Oregon Agricultural College 
Oregon; 15 and 16—Leland Stanford 
Junior University at Washington State, 
University of California at Oregon Agri- 
cultural College; 18 and 19— University 
of California at Oregon, Leland Stanford 
Junior University at Washington; 22 and 
23—-State College of Washington at Wash- 
ington ;. 25—-University of Washington at 
Oregon, State College of Washington at 
Oregon Agricultural College; 26— Univer- 
sity of Washington at Oregon, State Col- 
lege of Washington at Oregon Agricultural 
College, University of California at Stan- 
ford; 28—State College of Washington at 
Oregon, University of Washington at 
Oregon Agricultural College. 

March 1—State College of Washington 
at Oregon, University of Washington at 
Oregon Agricultural College: 4 and 5 
Oregon Agricultural College at Washing- 
ton; 7 and 8—Oregon Agricultural College 
at Washington State: 
College of Washington at Washington. 


ENTRY OF 46 PLAYERS 
IN CLASS B TOURNEY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New Vork— with an 
entry list of 46 players, the Class B 
National Squash Championship starts 
today on the courts of 
Club. Through an arrangement of the 
draw, a number of close matthes may 
be expected from the start, especially 
in the fourth quarter. 


11 and 12—State 


he Squash. 


BOSTON, Massach usetts—Foliowers 
tT of track and field sports in Greater 
‘| Boston are already locking forward 
with great interest to the thirty-second 
annual indoor invitation handicap 


meet of the Boston Athletic Associ- 
tation, which is to take place in this 


city February 5. These meets have 
been famous for the high standard of 
competition and this year’s event 
promises to come fully up to its prede- 
cessor. ; 

Mechanics Hall has been the scene 
of the prévious meets; but this year 
the meet will be: held in the Boston 
Arena, which will provide a much bet- 
ter place both from the point of view 
of the competitor ‘and spectator. 
Owing to the change of meeting place 
there are one or two changes in the 
program of events. In place of the 
40-yard dash and 45-yard high hurdles, 
there will be a 50-yard dash and 50- 
yard high hurdles. The distance for 
the relay races, for which this meet 
is justly famous, has also been changed 
and in place of each runner covering 
390 yards, he will be called upon to 
run 440 yards in the short-distance 
relays, and in place of 780 yards he 
wif’ run 880 yards in the longer-dis- 
tance relay events. 

Among the leading relay races, of 
which there are 21, are the famous 
two-mile race between the Harvard 
and Yale varsity teams which will 
bring the meeting to a close; the Har- 
vard-Yale freshman relay over the one- 
mile course; Harvard second varsity- 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Dartmouth, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Syracuse in 
a three-cornered, two-mile race; Bos- 
ton Athletic Association-New York 
Athletic Club; Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy-Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Hundred and First 
Hundred aud Second Field Artillery, 
and Worcester Academy-Huntington 
School. All of these should produce 
com petition. 


Famous athletes have already sent 
in their names for the various invita- 
tion events, although entries are not 
yet closed. For the 50-yard dash there 
are J. V. Schlotz, famous University of 
Missouri sprinter and winner of the 
40-yard dash last year; W. D. Hayes, 
Notre Dame University, and J. G. 
Loomis) Chicago Athletic Association 


Athletic Union sprint and jump cham- 
pion. In the 50-yard Hurdles ‘there 
will be E. J. Thomson, eaptain of the 
Dartmouth College track team and 
Olympic champion for the 120-yard 
hurdles; -F. G. Loomis, Chicago Ath- 
letic Association, Olympic 440-yard 
hurdle champion and record holder, 
and H. E. Barron, famous Meadow- 
brook Club hurdler. For the three- 
mile run, a new event for the G. B. 
Williams trophy, Walter Higgins, Co- 
lumbia University star, and G. T. 
Nightingale, forme: New Hampshire 
College star, who won the three-mile 
event in the University of Pennsylvania 
Relay Carnival last April, are the lead- 
ing contestants. Four fast men are 
already entered for the Hunter mile 
in the persons of M. A. Devanney, a 
former winner; H. C. Cutbill, captain 
of the Boston A. A. track team; J. J. 
Connolly and L. G. Watson of Syracuse 
University. 

There are five handicap events 
which will bring out some fine compe- 
tition. In the running high jump, John 
Murphy, Notre Dame University, and 
winner of this event last year, will be 
one of the scratch men. J. G. Loomis 
will also compete in this event and it 
is expected that R. M. Langdon,’ Yale 
intercollegiate champion, will be en- 
tered. The pole vault has been added 
to the program this year for the first 
time in some years and some high- 
grade competition N assured, as E. E. 


| Specially tor The Christian Science Monitor | 


One | Umpire—E. «J. Thorne. 
Engineers-One minute periods. 


and former United: States Amateur 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BASKETBALL 
LEAGUE 
Won Lost P. C. 
1,000 


peeetaesenver 1.000 
866 


College 
Dartmouth 
Pennsylvania 
Cornell 
Columbia .... 
Princeton 


NEW HAVEN, Connecticut—Play- 
ing without the services of Capt. H. N, 
Browne 21, the Dartmouth College 
varsity basketball team successfully 
defended its claim to first place in 
the Intercollegiate Basketball League 
championship standing here Thursday 
night by defeating the Yale varsity 
22 to 15. 

Dartmouth wor through superior 
goal throwing, all but four of her 
points being earned by field goals 
with J. A. S. Millar the individual 
star of the game, ecoring 4 goals from 
the floor and 2 from the foul line. 
No less than 31 fouls were called dur- 


ing the game. The summary: 
DARTMOUTH 


....@, Alderman, W. Ohley 

rf, Sheldon, C. Ohley 

lg. Baither 

Score—Dartmouth College 22, Yale Uni- 
‘versity 15. Goals from floor—Millar 4, 
Yuill 2, Cullen, Chamberlaine, Heep for 
Dartmouth; Baither, Alderman, Peck for 
Yale. Goals from foul—Millar 2, Cullen 2 
for Dartméuth; Alderman 7, Baither 2 for 
Yale. Referee—T. J. Thorpe, Columbia. 
Time—Twq 20- 


“HARVARD REELECTS BEMIS 


CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts—F. G. 
Bemis 22 of Chestnut Hill, Massachu- 
setts, has been reelected to lead the 
Harvard University 1921 cross-country 
squad. He has been a reliable man for 
the past two harrier seasons. Two 
men, H. E. Small and C. E. Reycroft 
21. will be lost to the team by gradu- 
ation; but a large squad of promising 
1924, runners, headed by Capt. E. B. 
eke will de on hand. 


“CORNELL ELECTS CARTER 

ITHACA, New York—C. C. Carter 22, 
who finished second in the Cornell 
Oxford-Cambridge cross-country run 
in England last month, has been 
elected captain of Cornell’s 1921 cross- 
country team. Carter’s home is in 
Rock Island, Illinois. 
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_ Laing Five Out of Six Games 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

“PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
| With surprising speed, Jay Gould of 
New York, national amateur and open 
court tennis champion of the world, 
added ‘the United States open title to 
‘his list when he defeated J. A. Soutar, 
of the Philadelphia Racquet Club at 
the Racquet Club, yesterday, in two 
straight sets, 6—0, 6—2. 

Gould won three out of the four sets 
played on Wednesday and needed but 
two sets to gain the championship. 
Thus Gould carried off the champion- 
ship by 5 sets to 1. In the six games 
Gould 203 points to Soutar’s 150. 

At the close of the match Soutar, 
world’s professional racquet champion. 
was the first to congratulate Gould but 
others soon n with words of 
praise. 

An idea of how wert Gould per- 
formed in the two sets can be obtained 
from the fact that he lost only eight 
points because of his own errors. These 
miscues were made in the first set, 
which went six games and five 
“bobgles” in the second set of eight 
games. The mistakes were mostly 
stroking the ball too hard or too 


lightly for proper returns or missing 


the ball as it came from the wall from 
Soutar’s. racquet. 

The small number of errors made by 
the champion is an indication of 
Gov'd’s wonderful playing and was 
said by the professional experts who 
witnessed the match to establish a 
world’s record. 

Gould got vantage ona beautiful cor- 
ner shot which took two walls and the 
fioor and left Soutar swinging. Soutar 
in trying.to win a chase, smashed high 
over the dedans and Gould, with his 
court instinct anticipated the shot, 
dashing to the net and just managing 
to get his racquet on the ball to tip it 
over the net. 

Applause was still ringing when 
Gould, after a pretty rally, caught a 
return and shot it just over the net 
which, so low on the tambour, was 
slapped over it on the floor with his 
bat. 

Following the end of the match 
Walter Kinsélla of New York who was 
defeated by Gould last year for the 


open title issued a challenge to the 
champion. 


Kinsella was invited to 
take part in the recent professional 
championship ‘tournament but de- 
— The points score: 
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RACING BRUXELLES 
_ WINS OVER ANTWERP 


‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
ANTWERP, Belgium—Of the six 
games played in the First Division of 
the Belgian Association Football 
League on December 27, the one pro- 
duetive of highest ‘scoring was that 
in which Racing Bruxelles gained a 
‘marrow victory over Antwerp by 3 
to.2. Next comes the 4-to-0 defeat of 
Cercle Sportif Bourgeois by Union 
Sportive Gilloise, ud the 2-to-1 wins 
of Racing Club de Gand and La Gan- 
toise over Racing Club de Malines 
and Verviers, respectively. The re- 
maining two games provided a 1-to-0 
|victory for Daring over Berschoot 
mn Pace: 5222 7 and a success by 2 goals to 0 for 
> items items of 69 and 51 Football Club Brugeois at the expense 

Pye xe “hog lot Uecle Sport. In the promotion 4 
2 tho . ö ‘series the following results were ob- 


. 1 wr . 2 IS, : en z , > 
iar x 2 1 0 . a eh , 55 


eee 
D Maiines 4, Courtral 0 


Adee, R. D. Wrenn, and H. W. Slocum, 
of New York 

The award of the place of the cham- 
pionships for 1921 will doubtless in- 
volve some discussion, especially if the 
system of rotation first proposed last 
year by P. W. Gibbons of Philadelphia 
is put inte operation, involying the 
transfer of the singles and doubles 
championships to new cities. Other 
matters to be considéred are amend- 
ments to the constitution and by-laws, 
though none importance, The 
schedule committee, ‘consisting of Paul 
Williams, field secretary, and 8. 
Merrihew, after carefully considering 
all the conditions, and consulting with 
the heads of the association. as well 
as others, has tentatively fixed’ the 
following schedule for the “+ aig een 
tournaments. 

During the first three weeks in 
August, commencing on the Ist. the 
invitation tournaments at Seabright, 
New Jersey, Newport, Rhode Island, 
and Southampton, Long Island, will be 
held, followed by the national doubles 
championship, commencing August 22. 
probably at Forest Hills, The week of 
August 29 will be reserved for the 
women’s championship, which may be 
fheld at Chestnut Hill, near 
Then, beginning either Saturday. Sep- 
tember 3, or Labor Day, Sebtember 5. 
the committee plans to schedule “the | ___ 
‘| final match for the Davis cup, also at 
| Forest Hills. with the natſonal singles 
championship. for which dovhtless 
| many of the foreign players will stay 
Te as a finish for the season, follow- yom 
8 erer N 10. probably at} 

phia, in accordance with the 
Wau west of the — city in 1920. ' 
5 ‘ a * f 


In the first quarter, the leading play- 
ers include F. S. Ritchie, Harvard Club, 
and W. H. Putnam, Columbia Club. T. 
R. Coward, the leading player of the 
Yale Club, appears to have an easy 
road to the semi-finals in the second, 
while several Crescent Athletic Club 
players will contest the third quarter. 
In the fourth, however, many leading 
representatives of the clubs have ben 
drawn. F. S. Whitlock, Harvard Club, 
will contest with Joseph Walker 34d, 

ale Club, in the first match, while 
others are R. I. Grinnell, Harvard 
Club; Donald McClave, and R. V. 
Mahon, Columbia Club, and J. F. 
Trounstine, Yale Club. 


ARMY DEFEATS LEHIGH 

WEST. POINT, New York — The 
United States Military Academy bas- 
ketball team had little difficulty’ in 
defeating Lehigh University here 
Wetinesday night by a score of 33 
to 14. The visiting team failed to 
make à single goal from the field 
against the Army until well into the 
second half. 


LANGER WIN S TITLE 


SYDNEY, Australia—Ludy Langer 
of San Francisco, California, won the 
quarter-mile swimming championship 
of New South Wales here ey 


_AMUSEMEN 2 
BOSTON - 


“ICE HOCKEY at 
NEW BOSTON ARENA 


HARVARD vs. DARTMOUTH, 


nite ting Soot — Pred 


Navay 0 
onary 
Scout 


Knourek of the Illinois Athletic Club, 
J. Z. Jordan, Dartmouth liege, and 
R. A. Harwood, Harvard University, 
are among the entrants. 

In addition to these events there are 
these races for schoolboys—a 50-yard 
dash, 440-yard run and 1000-yard run. 


HOCKEY LEAGUE HAS 
CHANGED SCHEDULE 


Special to The Christian Sclence Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

TORONTO, Ontario—The special 
meeting of the National Hockey 
League held here Thursday was very 
prolonged, the magnates being in 
closed session from early, morning 
until late at night. The outcome of 
the meeting is that the second half 
of the National Hockey League sea- 
son has been moved forward one 
week, thé first games being played 
next Wetinesday, January 26. The 
games as arranged will be continued, 
and if possible the entire pre-season 
schedule will be carried out, although 
he dates will have to be chafiged if 
rrangements can be made with the 
‘various arena managers. As ft stands 
now 14 games instead of 12 will be 

played in the second series. ü S. W. Manning, Gen. Agent 
Two sales of pe ee were made by STL $96 Wasnington S. "besten, Mass, 
— Phones Fort Hill 2680 and 2881 
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The other three trains carry tourist sleepers and — cars, 
in addition to perks. Pullman equipmen 
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eat 1 to a war- worn, distracted: world.” 
| Boston Notes 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—On Jan- 
uary 20 the Boston Musical Associa- 
tion, Georges Longy, founder and di- 
rector, gaye the first concert of its 
second season. The program well 
fulfilled the aims of the association as 
outlined in its prospectus of last year. 
Frank Bridge's suite for string or- 
chestra, which was given for the first 
time, was well worthy of a hearing. 
It, contains much effective writing for 
the strings, and the musical ideas 
which it embodies are interesting, 
novel and skillfully worked out. De- 
bussys “Le Jet d’Eau,” was given 
tor the first. time with orchestra. 
Christiana Caya sang the difficult 
music with intelligence. The adagio 
for strings by Lekeu, although not un- 
known here, is always an addition to 
any program, while Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s concerto for piano and orchestra, 
‘played by Guy Maier, was a bril- 
liant ending. The American compo- 
sition was Robert Russell Bennett's 
quartet, a rondo capriceioso for 
fintes. The combination is in itself 
uninteresting and Mr. Bennett’s solu- 
tion of a problem involving such limi- 
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elodic fragments loosely strung t 

—— with little attempt at unity on 
thought. The orchestra played with 
| precision, giving evidence of Mr. 
TLongy's skill as a conductor. In 
‘Roussel’s “Le Festin de l’Araignee,” 

in the performance of which Mr. 
to Longy was anticipated by Toscanini, 
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Der- preciation of Mr. Longy’s efforts by a 
larger attendance at these concerts. 
The association offers remarkable op- 
portunities to young artists, both in 
the way of public appearance and in 


ternational life. The long-familiar is- 
sues between Labor and Capital are 
still unsettled, and are taking new and 
more perplexing forms. 
lines are hardening. In certain realms 
understandings 
born of human sympathy and friendly 
personal relations, seem more remote 


present day life haé such far-reaching 
and compelling significance as this. 


church toward this great problem? 
What should be her attitude toward 
the participants in the struggle? Is 
there anything she can or should do 
to bring in the day of industrial fel- 
lowship and understanding?” 


Congress “the necessity of amending 
the federal water power act in order 
that there shall be no federal inter- 


the State of Maine,“ the Maine Legis- 
lature has passed resolutions protest- 
ing against the provision of the federal 
act ‘which “may result in the trans- 
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fashioned, plus 
this estate at his earliest convenience. 


Industfial 


and adjustments, 


than ever fore. No question of 


What should be the relation of the 


MAINE SEEKS AMENDMENT 
Special to The Christian Sclence Monitor 


AUGUSTA, Maine — Urging upon 


ference with and control of water 
powers lying within the borders of 


mission beyond the borders of the 
State of the hydro-electric energy 
generated therein.” 


Classified Advertisements 


REAL ESTATE 


| QUAINT 
‘(OLD-FASHIONED HOME 


A Really, Truly Old Home of the Salem 
Colonial type of architecture, containing large 


HENRY W.SAVAGE, Inc. 


Established 1940 
1831 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, 47, Mavs. 
Telephone Brookline 1508 


the acquisition of orchestral — 
ence. 

The twelfth program of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, given on 
Januery 21 was as follows: Beethoven, 
Symphony - No. 1 in C major; Bingham, 
\Passacaglia (first performance) ; 
Franck, Les Djinns”; Roker-Ducasso, 
Suite Francaise. E. Robert Schmitz 
played the piano part in the era 


piece. 

Mr. Monteux's reading of the Bee- 
thoven symphony was the outstanding 
feature of the afternoon. He never 
sought fo imbue the music with an im- 
foreign to it. All was grace 

and lightness, and this work of Bee- 
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Union National 
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DRY GOODS 
Women’s and Children’s Apparel. 


Featuring style and quality 
combined with individual service, 


Your ultimate shopping place 
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| WOMEN’S WEAR 
| Se lling at Cost for Quick Clearance 
DRESSES 
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BA COATS 
5.00 


: LAMB 2 BA 
Value 160.00, at 87.50 
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E. N. HAMMOND 
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CUTLERY 


PAINTS 


ROOFING 


SEVENTY-SEVEN 
YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE 

in renewing and ‘repairing of all 
kinds of leaky roofs. Only first 
class work done and charges as 
reasonable as consistent with the 
best of workmanship. 


Careful estimates and expert advice 
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E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


75 Pitts St. BOSTON 14, MASS. 
Tet Hayk't 37000 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 
Rug and Garment Cleansers 
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29 Temple Place. Boston. Mass. 
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Foreign and Domestic Periodicals. 


Any Magazine or Book—no matter where pub- 
lUshed—-can be had of us. 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT. 


LEWANDOS 


MRS. J. B. MORRILL „ 
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d in verre , 
ree. The 3 with gerry the 
work was received was as much a 
|sign of approval for the performance 
of the work as for the high inspiration 
contained in the symphopy itself. 
‘program, which opened with the ie 
ture to “The Magic Flute,“ brought ; 
forward Arthur Shattuck as ,the in- 
terpreter of Tsehaikowsky’s B flat 
minor concerto for piano. Mr. Shat- 
tuck is an artist who invites the ad- 
miration of audiences for the best and 
the most legitimate qualities of piano 
playing. Hig reading of the concerto 
was at once brilliant and sane. 


— e ran Farrar pe ae ts 

N sy V Harrold. 50 3 oR : 
0 oe le . her con le 

32 — ‘king or übe Fools, more 5 

Octave Dus, lent e eee in which 

8 8 eee. Marlo Taurentl| the mother interrupts the Montmartre 

=| od. othesman........ 75 15 Angelo Bada festivities of the crowning of the muse 

Sa Or erChe stone s> i 

1 CC e e and calls Louise back home as she lent 

2 Eater Pree 0. hig 2 t. She raised the passage to aking 

5 2 o sce eeccwsceeys 0 cco} eight as a dramatic situation, ma 4 

3 . ere e oe —— look and gesture as by means of that 

ORPHEUS CHOIR eo primary agency in opera interpreta- 

By special correspandent. ot The neues 


Second Philosopher........Pietro Audisio 
tipn—voice. 
N GbABGOW. | neee ninth an- : 


Irma Schima wae onde Delaunois 
Wand Girl... cece isccnsccess Gh Ellis 
l CANTORUM 
nual concert of the Glasgow Orpheus IN N EW YORK 
[Choir was’ artistically, - as successful EI 


Camille .. „Ellen Dalossy 
as any of its torerunners and trom the Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Eastern News Office 
popular viewpoint even more succeés- NEW YORK, New York — Right at 
ful. Mr. Hugh Robertson, the conduc- a time when many persons are re- 
tor, has done much to mold his forces pining over the decay of choral art 
and to win fame for his choralists in this city, there comes on the scene 
n throughout the length and breadth of the Schola Cantorum, Kurt Schindler, 
Scotland. In Glasgow itself the repu- ‘conductor, with a performance of 
tation of the Orpheus Choir has grown pieces, mostly unaccompanied, by Rus- 
to such as extent that it has already sian. qagomposers, singing in such 
formed a tradition. Every concert fashion as not only to dispel the gloom | | 
given in Glasgow has to be repeated of the situation but, more than that, 
because the immerse St. Andes to bring a light to it unknown before. 
| Hall, the largest hall in the city, -is The society, appearing for the first 
1 sold soon after the date of the concert time this season in Carnegie Hall on 
is announced. A record night. was the evening of January 12, gave num- 
experimentally provided, and the pro-. bers from the operas of Rimsky- 
gram repeated; then a third: this win- Korsakoff, six anthems from Rachman- 
ter four nights in a single week were inoff’s liturgical piece, “All Night 
insufficient to accommodate the Glas- Manag op. 37, and some Russian folk- 
gow crowds which congregated ti hear 
the Orpheus singers. Next year they 
will probably have to engage the St. 
Andrew's Hall for a whole week and 
repeat their program at least six 
times. a 
Special dangers lurk within the 
ambit of this gratifying warmth of 
local appreciation, but the conductor | 


“tw OF TIE 

FRIENDS OF MUSIC 

Special to — Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern 


News 
NEW oan 


1 


New Lork— Arthur 
Bodanzky, though he has let the di- 
‘rection of the National Symphony Or- 
chestra concerts pass to another artist 
for a time, still keeps charge of the 
Sunday matinées of the Society of the 
Friends of Music. He is no doubt a 
gainer by the arrangement,, since he 
escapes the necessity of commanding 
an orchestral dress-parade on the 
practice field of the standard reper- 
tory every week and can start out 
upon an occasional expedition into re- 
gions unknown. He is held down, 
conscience knows, to a severe enough 
prescription of old masters even in the 
Friends’ programs, but he is always 
allowed to take up lesser known his- 
certainly pleases Mozart lovers in torie works and he is permitted now 
Paris, and now that it has, after such | and then to try something of today. On 
long neglect, been taken up it is to January 16 in ASolian Hall, he intro- 
be often repeated. It cannot be said | duced, with the help of a specially as- 
to have the rich musical invention of | sembled orchestra, a grottesco by the 
“The Marriage of Figaro.” It may Italian cpmposer, Malipiero, giving 10 
lack the force of Don Juan.“ It] minutes of amusement of one sort or 
does not startle us with its novelty | another to his hearers at a first going- 
as did The Magic Flute,“ but every- over, and 10 minutes of pleasure to 
body agrees that it is full of delicacy |the liberal ones among them and as 
and charm. many minutes of distress to the con- 

When it was composed Mozart was servative by a second. 
nearing the close of his career. The “To do justice to the composer,“ 
piece is light and agreeable. There said Mr’ Bodanzky, as he took up the 
is little that is surprising. Rather baton preparatory to repeating the 
the endeavor appears to have been to performance of the little work. Such 
conceal the dexterous art with which justice is rare at an orchestral con- 
it is constructed than to reveal that cert in New York, and it would have 
art, and if such ¢oncealment is the | been scarcely possible in this case, 
hall-mark of genius “Cosi Fan Tutte“ but that the program was short. Fo. 
is undoubtedly a work of genius. do critical justice to Malipiero, his 

Action and drama are not conspic- grottesco may be described as com- 
uous in the musical treatment. The parable with the “Till Eulenspiegel“ 
quality is rather the quality of at- of Strauss and the Sorcerer's Ap- 
mosphere. Of character there is little, prentice“ of Dukas. The Italian com- 
characters take kindly to the motions Page We e eee but there is grace the grace of Italy. | position may lack the strong form- and 
and maskings of other impersonators | 34 translating before they could be; Of course there is plenty of intrigue structure of the German one and the 
than those trained in the ways of the nut into rehearsal: but that made them in the play, but the musician does not | neat melodic style and elegant instrv- 
Paris Conservatory, and the Opéra * the more to the liking of the indus- appear to have taken much notice of mentation of the French one, but it 
Comique. Or more broadly speaking, | + ious Mr. Schindler, who can adapt all these disguises and pretenses. In | paye closer and. more consistent at- 
it proves itself great for the reason | an oper score to Schola Cantorum re- this phantasmagoria of obvious fiction,|tention to the business of expressing 
that its score in symphonic style and . : grotesque than either of them. 
its text in dramatic flavor represent | buffoonery, in this gayety and decep- | notwithstanding the promise of their 
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MOZART OPERA 
REVIVED IN PARIS 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


PARIS, France Cosi Fan Tutte,” 
which has just been incorporated into 
the repertory of the Opéra-Comique 
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Giordano Paltrinieri 
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NEW YORK, New York—Twenty 
years after its first trial in Paris, 
Charpentier’s Louise“ comes to per- 
formance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, the freshest piece of music and 
thé most modern libretto in the reper- | 
tory of that institution. Interpreted | ®° 

its three,chief rdles by American 
artists, it stands out the solidest and | 
most satisfactory thing, as to both 
singing and acting. in the winter's 
scheme of productions and revivals | 
thus far. Indeed, it emerges a strong 
work because its melodies yield to 
the tone coloring of other than French 
vocalists, and because its leading 


tema on the program, sin 
d arias by J. S. Bach, sung 
„by Grace. ‘Crawford, accompanied by 
Arthur Bliss on the pianoforte, and 
: 25 viola e played by Raymond 


he group ot modern songs which 
N ‘followed, “Le Colibri” by Chausson. 
»Berceuse“ by Gretchaninoff, and 
“Nocturne” by Lexeu, suited Miss 
Crawford better, but it was not till 
the third item on the program, “Rout,” 
that one got the real measure of her 


ca and found her to be a cle 
pacity 81. and his choir are fully alive to them 


R and have no fal f it 
“Rout” is scored for mezzo-sopra ar e eas Oe SOE rey, 
? no They realize that the bloom is easily 


voice, flute, clarinet, string quartet, 
bass, harp, side drum, and glocken- rubbed off the peach and that repeti- 
tion tends toward the second best. 


‘Spiel, the voice being used through- 
cut on wordless syllables, and the rok. With the stimulus of fresh faces and 
lection of instruments forming one of fresh places they have no misgivings, 
sé odd and effective concatena- but how to satisfy the Glasgow public 
tions ih which Arthur Bliss delights, is just now a problem to them. As 
choral propagandists they desire not 


gs. 

A small choir of boys assisted in the 
anthems. By way of furnishing con- 
trast to so much choral music, Mme. 
Nina Koshetz, soprano, presented 
songs, comprising a group by Rach- 
maninoff and a group by Metner, 
Stravinsky and Moussorgsky, in Rus- 
sian texts. She was assisted by Mr. 
Schindler at the piano. 


‘quirements and turn Russian poems in this strange mixture of satire and the 


into English as handily as he can 


ton, Mozart in his music seems only titles. The Italian writer has distin- 
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and which he handles so brilliantly. 
As he explained, before the music 


jgtarted, the title is used in the old 


li e of a ront, meaning a 
elry; and he had endeavored to 
ress tn la music such impressions 
get from a -crowd of 


merry-makers heard below one’s win- 


ay the performance started: 
Prince Esterhazy and the Archduke 


ure, but as soon as the first impact 
of modernism had cleared off, they 
would probably have been as much 
charmed with the wit of the thing as 
everyone else. A friend of student 
days once said of Arthur Bliss that 
he seemed to rejoice in being a sort 
of harmonic Till Eulenspiegel, always 
presenting some hard chord to unravel 
or playing off some merry prank. It 
is so in “Rout.” The work is scintil- 
dant with cleverness, it is deft with 
a touch that would not discredit 
Stravinsky, and vet it is genuinely 
enough English. One sits and listens 
and laughs and thinks, 
world did Bliss get all those parts to 
sound so fortuitous and yet to com- 
bine in so comprehensible a whole“ 
Well, that is the composer’s secret, 
and. he probably could not teach it to 
any one else it he tried. 

The performance, with Miss Craw- 
ford as the voice, and the Philhar- 
monie Quartet, A. Fransella, C. Dra- 
per, A: Wilson, C. Hobday, Guendolen 
Mason, and J. H. Plowman as the rest 
of the band and the composer as con- 
ductor could not have been bettered. 
It met with such favor that it was 
twice encored. 

Haydn’s String Quartet in C. Major, 
Op. 54, No» 2, came next and the pro- 
gram ended with a song, “Madam 

for mezzo-soprano, flute, clari- 


but the treatment of voice and instru- 
ments is on much the same line as 

in “Rout,” the yoice being merely one 
3 in the score, instead of a promi- 
nent solo. The thematic material is 
rather more definite, the scoring more 
pellucid, and the music leaves the 


same impression of extreme brilliance 


and . 


nen SCHMULLER 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NR YORK,, New York—Alexander 


would have been amazed beyond meas- |; 


“How in the’ 


and now from Aberdeen to Galashiels, 


_jeountry audiences and their manifest 


[des and other fine choral numbers. 

A male giee club, the Fortnightly, 
sang 

| the eee. Henry Gordon Thunder 

and was praised 

0 eee ak ee leader's “New 


sym- feat — eee an artist 
the charming alike in art 8 in her 
etul age Flo 


to shut out any section of the public, 
but on the other hand they cannot 
afford to do anything to impair the 
quality of their work. | 

The Orpheus Choir not only has a! 
fine conductor but it has à complet 
and far-reaching organization. With a’ 
special monthly magazine of its own 
called The Lite, and all sorts of im- 
portant people, law and professional, 
associated with its management, in- 
cluding voice stewards, librarians and 
examiners to keep it up to the mark, 
as well as the usual honorary officers 
to look after the business side of its 
obligations. 

This is the more necessary because 
the operations of the Orpheus Choir 
are by no means confined to the city 
of Glasgow. One good feature of Scot- 
tish life in educational and other mat- 
ters is that the smaller towns are 
always keen to participate in the fine 
things of the big cities. Before the 
present season commenced the de- 
mands for the choir’s services from 
outside places had grown to such an 
extent, especially in the clusters of 
manufacturing and industrial towns in 
the neighborhood of Glasgow, that it 
became necessary to ration each dis- 
trict. True to its obligations to go to 
fresh places in order to arouse inter- 
est in choral music, the choir felt it 
was dissipating its energies by sing- 
ing in three or four places in the same 
area in one season, and decided to 
adopt the plan of “one district, one 
concert.“ The coming of the motor 
char-à-banc has made it possible to ex- 
tend the range of the places visited, 


and from Edinburgh to Ayr, Orpheus 
concerts are established. 

During the present season the fix- 
tures of the choir include concerts 
already given at Glasgow (four), Edin- 
burgh (two); Motherwell, Selkirk, Ayr 
and Airdrie, while Greenock, Stirling, 
Falkirk, Aberdeen (two), Perth and 
Glasgow (four in March) are yet to 
come. This does not embrace the 
whole of the Orpheus program, | 
cause arrangements are “in hand for 
other centers, as well as for a London 
concert,” particulars of which will be 
announced in subsequent issues of 
The Lute. a 

The outside work is, in the opinion } 
of Mr. Robertson, the most valuable 
part of the chotr's activities; it is 
éducative work which bears abundant 
fruit. He tells of the enthusiasm of 


delight in the feast he is able to set 
before them: “The great halls of the 
great cities have their fascination,” he 
says, but the intimacy and warmth of 
the folk in country places, who drive 
up from village and hamlet, over wind- 
swept moors, is one of our most fra- 
grant memories.” Mr, Robertson gets 
at the heart of these fine Scottish’ 
peasants by beginning his concerts 
with an old. Scots psalm tune and 
leading them on to Granville Ban- 
tock’s fine arrangement of “Sea- 
Sorrow” from Mrs, Kennedy Fraéer's 
coHection of “Songs from the. Hebri- 


in 1 recently under 
in particular for its 


Song.” The soloists were 


3 Haente, 


nated Mme. Bérat to the réle of the 


named Albert Wolff to the conductor- 


not the composer's nationality merely 
but universal types of thought and 
manners. 

But let nobody draw wrong conclu- 


Let it not be sup- 
posed that Mr. Gatti-Casazza, the man- 
ager of the company, after assigning 
major parts to Miss Farrar and Messrs. 
Harrold and Whitehill] and numerous 
minor parts to others of the American 
contingent of the company, neglected 
to put into his presentation a touch of 
Parisian authenticity. He was to be 
expected, his skill in the tactics ef his 
calling considered, to give the work 
in a manner in keeping with its place 
of origin. He was to be presumed to 
tell the story of the run-away sewing- 
girl of Montmartre with generally 
| accurate local accent, By way of 
being sure on these points, he nomi- 


mother, thus making a singer who is 
schooled in the best French methods 
the contralto in the main quartet, if 
the word quartet survivés in the vo- 
cabulary of modern opera; then he 


ship, thereby intrusting the direction 
of the music to a.Frenchman who him- 
self has won distinction in opera- 
making and who, as the score of his 
“The Blue Bird“ shows, follows in his 
composing the same tradition as Char- 
pentier, or the so-called romantic 
tradition dating from Berlioz. 

There have been people who found 
Charpentier’s libretto objectionable 
and who were scandalized at the 
elopement of Louise, the working- 
girl’s daughter, with Julien, the poet 
of Bohemian predilections, as real- 
istically unfolded in, the opening 


sions from reading the Metropolitan 
18550 of Louise.“ 


direct his sopranos, contraltos, tenors 
contrapuntal concerned to produce a tender and guished himself by getting free from 


and basses through 


mazes, or as he can play piano accom- Sentimental note, a note of content- the restraint of the development aud 


paniments for a solo vocalist. 

The Rachmaninoff anthems, accord- 
ing to an annotation on the Carnegie 
Hall program folder, were written in 
1916 and were sung for therfirst time 
in America on this occasion. They 
contain much intricately designed and 
exquisitely tinished part-writing, 
which might be compared to the 
enamel work for which the Russians 
used to be famous. They disclose more 
talent for detailed thought than for 


| generalization, and more genius for 


pattern than for construction. Enough 
labor is expended to plan the rebuild- 
ing of a city, and the result is a jew- 
eled ornament. It can no doubt be 
shown that this is the case with Rach- 
maninoff's orchestral pieces no less 
than with pieces of his written for 
ecclesiastical use. But that is another 
question. The most impressive pas- 
sages in the anthems, perhaps, are 
those done in antiphonal style, in 
which one choir: sings a strain of a 
certain length and a second choir re- 
sponds with a strain of enough greater 
length to produce that iambic effect, 
or that alternation of light emphasis 
and heavy, which all music, in its 
larger rhythm, seems to demand, But 
the especial characteristic of the 
antiphony here is a linking together of 
pronouncement and reply by a long, 
low note, sustained by the bass of the 
first choir under the full harmony of 
the second. Because this note at the 
same time closes one choral sentence 
and opens another, it always comes in 
with a marked stress; and as a con- 
stantly recurring note of double ac- 


scenes of the piece and as more or 


Montmartre revel in act three. But 
something besides a perverse -lass’s 
disobedience to parental authority is 
the writer’s theme, as something be- 
sides that is Brieux’s theme in the 
play, “Blanchette,” which is a sort 
of prototype of “Louise.” The conflict 
which subsists between the present 
and the past generation, arising from 
the development of industrialism, to 
use that term in its largest meaning, 
is the actual matter of discussion with 
Charpentier, and his realistic, senti- 
ment-tinged, plot is but a means 
whereby he states his problem. 

A New York dramatic author, were 
he to take up this problem, could be 
imagined to find himself perfectly at 
home with it and to be able‘to set it 
forth identically as the Paris author 
does. He would only need to change 
the suburb in which Louise and her 
father and mother live into a town in 
the valley of the Hudson or or the 
Connecticut River, and alter the name 
of Butte Montmartre into Greenwich 
Village. That done, he could probably 
let dialogue and action run the same 
course that Charpentier does, to no 
loss of verisimilitude or illtsion. 

Charpentier’s greatest contribution 
to the art of opera is undoubtedly the 
character of Louise's father. The por- 
trait of the man resting from his day’s 
toil under the scolding of his. wife and 
the chattering of his daughter, used to 
be simply, ingenuously and sweetly 
drawn by the matchless Mr. Gilibert, 
who appeartzd in the early American 
eee w of Louise“ at Oscar 
Manhattan Opera 
8 It was inipressively and tragi- 
cally drawn by Mr. Whitehili at the 
récent Metropolitan matinée. The por- 


I violinist. 


less idealized in the episode of the 
tion. 


cent, it furnishes another regular ictu 
in the larger rhythm of the composi- 


CHICAGO NOTES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

| from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Wagner’s The 
Valkyrie” opened the ninth week of 
the Chicago Opera Company’s activi- 
ties, January 10. As in the case of 
“Lohengrin” the composition was. in- 
terpreted in English. A cast made up 
largely of American artists disclosed 
the interesting circumstance that a 
foreign work need not necessarily 
sound ridiculous if it is presented in 
the tongue that is understood of peo- 
ple in Chicago and New York. But 
this, after all, is rather a negative 
advantage, for only a small portion 
of “The Valkyrie” was intelligible in 
the Vernacular. Both in regard to 
diction and artistic interpretation the 
most notable results were achieved 
by Cyrena Van Gordon. the .exponent 
of Brunnhilde. Miss Van Gordon, who 
had been quite inarticulate as to enun- 
ciation in the part of Ortrude, evi- 
dently made a special effort to bring 
home to her audience the meaning of 
her text in “The Valkyrie.” Her im- 
personation of Brunnhilde was ong of 
great nobility and skill and even 
inevitable comparison of her labors 
and those of famous exponents in ear- 
lier years left Miss Van Gordon. upon 
a high level of -artistic achievement. 


his understanding of the subtlety and 


love. He seems to have written “Cosi | 
Fan Tutte! as. easily as he breathed.. 
It is all so spontaneous, so mildly 
joyous, so limpid and s6. light. As 
has been ably remarked, for Mozart 
there were not different kinds of 
music—but only music. The drama, 
strictly speaking, did not interest him. 
The situations are hardly regarded. 
He goes his whimsical way, a veri- 
table will-o’-the-wisp of melody. 

The production has been well 
thought out and the management of 
the Opéra-Comique seems to have 
been well inspired in discovering, so 
to speak, this work hitherto neglected 
in France. Some exceptionally fine 
singing has been heard. Ritter- 
Ciampi has the röle of Fleurdelise, ; 
and proves herself to be a true artist 
with an admirable voice and a fin- 
ished style. Vallandri as Dorabelle 
has caught the spirit of the part and 
is more than agreeable; while the 
verve of Edmée Favart is remarkable. 

Mr. Messager conducts the orches- | 
tra, and he is too well known to need 
encomiums. At the Opéra and at the 
Opéra-Comique ‘he has now been 
musical director for many years, and 


the delicacy of Mozart makes him the 
ideal director. Rarely perhaps have 
the qualities of Mozart been brought | 


Mr. Coates will make a 


‘ment, of light dreaming and of happy variation methods of composition, and 


he has set his inetrumental choirs 
going in a steady and easy flow of 
comic chatter such as few other 
musical humorists have equaled. 

On the progrom with the Malipiero 
piece was Spohr’s overture to “Jes- 
sonda,” Busoni’s concertino for solo 
clarinet and orchestra and Brahms’ 
cantata, Nänie.“ given by a chorus 
which Stephen Townsend has trained 
for the society. 

ALBERT COATES 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Albert 
Coates, who lately made a brief visit 
here, coming from London, England, 
to conduct the New York Symphony 
Orchestra in two programs, will re- 
turn for a longer period next Season, 
according to arrangements announced 
by Harry Harkness Flagler, the prin- 
cipal sustainer of the organization. 
stay of 10 
weeks, assisting Walter Damrosch in 


— te ce ie ea 


the direction of the orchestra’s reg- 


ular winter concerts. His term of 
service will close, it is understood, 
before the spring festival of the New 
York Oratorio Society and the New 
York Symphony, Mr. Damrosch re- 
maining in sole charge of that insti- 
tution. 
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are not good pianos. 


generation. 


Visit our nearest store or dealer where you can 
see, examine, hear and compare as large and com- 
plete an assortment of pianos as can be found in 


any stock. 
Cue mailed free on 


George Baklanoff’s Wotan was digzni- 2 = 


ed and excellently sung, but the 
English of it was more amusing than 
effective. Siezmund was intrusted to 
Mr. Martin, who at least made more 


had preceded him. 
“Madame Butterfly” was repeated 


fee e ee ee 


ar 1) snd on the totlowing. . 


of it than many a German tenor who | == 4 


a second-hand Smith & Barnes a, is a good buy. 


Smith & Barnes value and quality. Pianos that 
can be bought from almost any second-hand dealer 
Avoid disappointment. 

Remember, a piano, if rightly chosen, is pur- 
chased only once because it will last for a 
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; in the latter case, he would 
: slike to be close’to the ef. Fes 
5 eee _ ücious coast, and even In Latium 
Nee 3 1 2 Deeg oe ii were spots where, like Scipio and 
! ductor of tradition myself, oc he wander on the es- 
| , New Coventry Academy; and there hag | confess I never look upon the Thames 8 Al N try to the south 
4 meot, ‘some thin, II will not occupy the time.“ lately been “a good deal of feeling” —that Thames which to me, as an „as beginning to be covered with lux- 
» meek, some thin, | mined that fruitful onen all that | et eo ) i 4. “I agree, in general, with my because the Sandemanian trustees did |impenitent Londoner, is far above | urious and convenient houses; in the 
/ ²˙—i! .... a era er roe mae 3 Sale VV „ 6 . 12 N a urious, end convenient | ‘im the 
: | house of the older useful type, of which 
the object was the cultivation of olive | 
and vine, now coming into fashion, as 
we have already seen. For Cicero and 
his friends the word “villa” no longer 
suggested farming, as it invariably did 
for the old Roman, and as we find it 
in Cato’s treatise on agriculture; it 
meant gardens, libraries, baths, and 
collections of works of art, with plenty 
of convenient rooms for study or en- 
tertainment. Sometimes the garden 
might be extended intq a park, with 
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it is that a man can enjoy 
joneness or loneness in all places, 


were very |from another human person, or in the 
midst of a multitude or a mob. The 


‘whether on the peak of a mountain 


swept by winds and a thousand miles 


happiness of being alone with Mind, 


of all sorts and kinds. 


fishponds and great abundance of 
game: Hortensius. had such a park. 
near Laurentuni, fifty jugera enclosed 
iu a ring-fence, and full of wild beasts 
Varro tells us 
that the great orator would take his 
guests to a seat on an eminence in this 


with the infinitely tender One who | , 8 — * 
blesses without ceasing, is not an ez— | 5 FF ? OS 7 park. and summon his Orpheus 
perience lifnited to forest paths away | | pies 98 res Pe. — R˙LTNmtither to sing and play; at the sound 
frem men, nor is it to be despaired ot „ 55 8 F oo „or the music a multitude of stags. 
because an individual is surrounded by . iat a 3 ae oe rae i ‘boars, and other animals would make 
people. their appearance —havintg 9 

. 5 been trained to do so by expectation o 
7 The hermit attempts to solve the | food prepared for them. Such was the 
problem of being. alone by fleeing | 


human rela } taste of the great master of “Asiatic” 
; g , e e sloquence. We are reminded of the 
| Wordsworth: 5 


‘fairy tale of the Emferor of China and 
* ‘ 
“The world is too much with us.“ 


the mechanical nightingale. 
a : | His great rival in oratory had 
On the other hand, the person aban- | simpler tastes, in his country life as in 
doned , by friends and companions | his rhetoric. Cicero had no villa of 
turns in all directions, seeking to sup- the vulgar kind of luxury; he preferred 
‘oi ee “ to own several of moderate comfort 
ee ee eee rather than one or two of such mag- 
about him, and instead of maintaining nificence. He had in all six, besides 
the aloofness in which the hermit finds one or two properties which were 
satisfaction, he rushes off to crowds or ught for some special temporary 
object; and it is interesting to see 
n een Cone relation these houses had to his 
e ee e ee ol life and habits. At no point could he 
ee ee ee nad afford to be very far from Rome, or 
are wrong, the hermit and the other. | from a main/road = nee 27 
Both are either ignorant of or have him there. easily.—" 8 e 
forgotten the fact that the richness and Rome in the Days of Cicero,” W. 
eae fullness of eternal Mind is there with | 
ba them. The hermit cannot in reality’ 
3 bluest noonda run from it, nor can the lonely ohe find | 
not run . a substitute for it. Divine intelligence, 


artis — J. F. Millet and Rustic Art.“ 


rem" 


a me 


Photograph by Peter Juley, New York 


And in the chequered silence and above 
The ot city cabs that sought the 


‘an ashes shivered into song. 


Warde Fowler. 
| — * — * > 
Robin Sits Whistling 
Ne ah 8 
n or God, is the onl wer that satisfies, | ie 
ern no matter what beliets of mortal sense | A | inting by Paul Dough | n 
3 1 the quarter sounded like a | marine painting OY f au ougherty Only waistcoated robin still chirps in 
written, “Would existence without per- | 85 15 
sonal friends be to you a blank? Then St | d Ch : friend the other side of the room.“ not regularly attend the exhibitions. | either Amazon or Mississippi—with- Soft sun-loving swallows have mus- 
yie an arm in At first I had a feeling that I was I•t has been intimated, indeed, that the out feeling that my apprehension of | tered in force, 
Coast Scenes 


winged to the spice-teeming south- 


Sweet blackbird is silenced with chaf- 
p f : 
clamor in denial. And Mrs. Eddy has, 1 | the bush: 
the time will come when you will be And 
solitary, left without sympathy; but. going to be at great cost for clothing | Sandemanians are leaning towards ithe past, or at all events that portion | Pear ef, Nee 
him. But it proved, of course, at Free-Wili, and that we have, therefore, of the past with which I am best ands their course. 


A patter and a chatter and a chirp 
' And a long dying hiss—it was as 


this seeming vacuum is already filled } 


with divine Love. When this hour of 
development comes, even if you cling 
to a sénse of personal joys, spiritual 
Love will force you to accept what best 
promotes your growth. Friends will 
betray and enemies will slander, until 
the lesson is sufficient’ to exalt you; 
for man's extremity is God's oppor- 


tunity.“ (“Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures,” p. 266.) 
Sometimes, too; the lonely individ- 
}iual, casting about for surcease, turns 
not to humanity for his release, but to 
other forms of material remedies. He 
may with the poet agree: ) 


“Those who think least are happiest,” 


and as a result will utilize one method 
or another to drawn what he believes 
to be the source of his trouble, the 
mind that is bearing false witness of 
him. Hence he turns to all the various 
things that will seem to give him stu- 
pefaction, that will cut off his thinking, 
temporarily or even permanently, 
when, as a matter of fact, the Com- 
forter is with him all the while, he who 
whispers with utter gentleness, “Be- 
hold, I stand at the door, and knock: 
if any man hear my voice, and open 
the door, I will come in to him, and 
wil] sup with him, and he with me.” 
Christian Science has healed countless 
cases of despondency. It has replaced 
the desire to stop thinking with the 
real thinking which is spiritual under- 

The one who is indeed hap- 
p is he who thinks least, that is, not 
at all about evil, but is in continual 
spiritual communion with Mind, or 
God, who gives heaven as everpresent 
reality. Mind and its radiant unfold- 
ment have for all eternity displaced all 
belief of mental darkness called lone- 
liness, and the mental cessation called 
stupefaction or death, for anything 
less than eternal life has no claim to 
existence. Hence there is not and 
never has been any belief of death, the 
supposed opposite of unending Life. 
In proportion as men learn thie they 
will bring its fruitage into their own 


lives. 

that a person might be 
lonely, in belief, on a mountain top or 
in the midst of a crowd. The very 
variety of divine Mind’s companionship 
with man, His idea, the suppositional 
mortal mind claims to counterfeit and 
consequently it tries to diversify its 
falsity by making one person lonely far 
from men and the other lonely in the 
midst cf men. And all the while this 
untrue mind is simply revealing its 
own inconsistency dnd the fact that 


It all depends upon the view- 

it and. if a man sees the divine 

as all there is, he can never be 
The eternal 


truth; that an eccentric gentleman 


curred to him that Dennis might be 


| Naguadavick, there entered Mrs. Ing- 
ham, her new laundress, myself, who 


be 


dy as good right as I. 


cutting his hair to match mine 
‘Then in four successive afternoons I 


‘Beside the purely marine painting, 
the picture that is concerned solely 
with the sea and ships that sail on it, 
there is a place for the coast subject. 
It is true that the coast scene is, more 
often than not, only a landscape into 
which the sea is introduced as a sub- 
sidiary interest, but under this head- 
ing can be included also those views 
of harbours, estuaries, cliffs, and 
beaches, which. many \painters have 
treated with distinction of style and 
charm of sentiment. Yet even the 
coast scene in which the actual near- 
ness of the sea is' only suggested owes 
its character to the sea. Only the 
sea could have carved those cliffs 
into those impressive shapes, or could 
have piled up those massés of huge 
rocks. Only the winds that blow in 
from the sea could have moulded that 
range of sand dunes or could have 
twisted those stunted trees into their 
curiously picturesque forms. . and 
from the sea tome those driving mists 
and slow-moving banks of fog which 
throw a veil of mystery over the land- 
scape and give a new aspect to even 
the most familiar objects. The scent 
of the sea is in the air, the sound of 
its waves is unceasing, its influence 
is al] about; the coast is, indeed, but 
the subject of the sea and owes to 
it allegiance.—A. L. Baldry. 


Frederic Ingham’s 
Double 


And I had not been at work à year 
before I found I was living two lives 
for two sets of people, one real and 
one merely functional—one my parish, 
whom I loved, and the other a vague 
public, for whom I did not care two 


straws. All this was in a vague no- 
tion, which everybody had and has, | 
that this second life would eventually 
bring out some great results, unknown 
at present,.to somebody somewhere. 

. . It was then, that, on my wife's 
suggestion, I resolved to look out for 
a Double. 

I was, at first, sfhgularly success- 
ful. We happened to be recreating 
at Stafford Springs that summer. We 
rode out one day, for one of the re- 
laxations of that watering-place, to 
the great Monsonpon House. We were 
passing through one of the large halls, 
when my destiny was fulfilled! I saw 
my man!... 

A word with Mr. Holly, one of the 
inspectors, settled the whole thing. 
It proved that this Dennis Shea was a 
harmless, amiable fellow. We 
had applied to Judge Pynchon, then 
the probate judge at Springfield, to 
change the name of Dennis Shea to 
Frederic Ingham. We had explained 
to the Judge, what was the precise 


wished to Adopt Dennis under this new 
name into his family. It never oc- 


more than fourteen years old. .And 
thus, to shorten this preface, when we 
returned dt night to my parsonage at 


am Mr. Frederic Ingham, and my 
double, who was Mr. Frederic Ingham 


Oh, the fun we had the next morning 
in shaving his beard to my pattern, 


taught him four speeches. 


1. “Very. well, thank And 


you. 


once, that, whenever he was out, I 


And I went, dur- tions, while there is no doubt that 


should be at home. 


neglected these semi-annual exhibi- 


ing the bright period of his success, to | Auchmuty last year went to Com- 


so few of those awful pageants which 


Sag r E L ov 2 | 3 cg ge — * | If I were red robin, I'd pipe you a tune 
7 9 8 , 


I can see Steele Would make us despise all the beauties 


i 


the ungodly call, after Mr. Dickens, a 
white choker, that in the happy re- 
treat of my own dressing-gowns and 
jackets my days went by as happily 
and cheaply as those of another 
Thalaba. And Polly declares there 
was never a-year when the tailoring 
cost so little. He lived (Dennis, not 
Thalaba) in his wife’s room over the 
kitchen. He had orders never to show 
himself at that window. When he 
appeared in the front of the house, I 
retired to. my sanctissimum and my 
dressing-gown. In short, the Dutch- 
man and his wife, in the old weather- 


box, had not less to do with each other | 


good fellow, 


mencement at Waterville. Now the 
who knows a Sanskrit 
root when he sees it and often cracks 
etymologies with me, so that in strict- 
ness, I ought to go to their exhibitions. 
But think, reader, of sitting through 
three long July days in that Academy 
chapel, following the programme from 
Tuesday Morning. English Composi- 
tion. “Sunshine.” Miss Jones. 
round to 
Trio on Three Pianos. Duet from 
the Opera of “Midshipman Easy.“ 
Marryatt, 
coming in at nine, Thursday eve- 
ning! Think of this, reader, for men 


than he and I. He made the furnace- ho know the world is trying to go 
fire and split the wood before day- backward. and who would give their 


light; then he went to sleep again, 


and slept tate; then came for orders, 
with a red silk bandanna tied round 
his head, with his overalls on, and his 
dress-coat and spectacles off. If we 
happened to be interrupted, no one 
guessed that he was Frederic Ingham 
as well as I; and, in thé neighbor- 
hood, there grew up an impression 
that the minister’s Irishman worked 
day-times in the factory village at 
New Coventry. After I had given him 
his orders, I never saw him till the 
next day. 85 

I launched him by sending him to a 
meeting of the Enlightenment Board. 
The Enlightenment Board consists of 
sevénty-fOur members, of whom sixty- 
seven are necessary to form a quorum. 
One becomes a niember under the 
regulations laid down in old Judge 
Dudley’s will. I became one by being 
ordained pastor of a church in 
Naguadavick. You see you cannot 
help yourself, if you would. At this 
particular time we had had four suc- 
cessive meetings, averaging four hours 
each—wholly occupied.in whipping in 
a quorum. At the first only eleven 
men were present; at the next, by 
force of three circulars, twenty-seven; 
at the third, thanks to two days’ can- 
vassing by Auchmuty and myself 
begging men to come, we had sixty. 
Halt the others were in Europe. But 
without a quorum we could do noth- 
ing. All the rest of us waited grimly 
for our four hours, and adjourned 
without any action. At the fourth 
meeting we had flagged and only got 
fifty-nine together. But on the first 
appearance of my double—whom I 
sent on this fatal Monday to the fifth 
meeting—he was the sixty-seventh 
man who entered the room. He. was 
greeted with a storm of applause! 
The poor fellow had missed his way— 
read the street signs ill—and had not 
dared to inquire. He entered the room, 
finding the president and setretary 
holding to their chairs two judges of 
the Supreme Court, who were also 
members ex officio, and were begging 
leave to go away. On his entrance all 
was changed. Presto, the by-laws 
were amended, and the Western prop- 
erty was given away. Nobody stopped 
to converse with him. He voted, as I 
had charged him to do, in every in- 
stance, with the minority. I won new 
laurels as a man of sense, though a 


little unpunctual—and Dennis, alias. 


Ingham, ret to the parsonage, 
astonished to see with how little wie- 


dom the world is governed. He cut a 


few of my parishioners in the street: 
. . - Eventually he recognized them 
more readily than 1. 

I “set him again” at the exhibition 
of the New Coventry Academy; and 


lives if they could help it on! Well! 
The double had succeeded so well at 
the Board, that I sent him to the 
Academy. He arrived early on Tues- 
day, when, indeed, few but mothers 
and clergymen are generally expected, 
and returned in the evening to us, cov- 
ered with honors. He had dined at the 
right hand of the chairman, and spoke 
in high terms of the repast. The chair- 
man had expressed his interest in the 
French conversation. I am very glad 
you liked it,” said Dennis; and the 
poor chairman, abashed, supposed the 
accent had been wrong. At the end of 
the day, the gentlemen. present had 
been called upon for speeches—the Rev. 
Frederic Ingham first, as it happened; 
upon which Dennis had risen, and had 
said, “There has been so much said, 
and, on the whole, so well said, that I 
will not occupy the time.” The girls 
were delighted because Dr. Dabney, 
the year before, had given them at this 
occasion a scolding on impropriety of 
behavior at lyceum lectures. They all 
declared Mr. Ingham was a love,—and 
so handsome! (Dennis is good-look- 
ing.) Three of them, with arms behind 
the others’ waists, followed him up to 
the wagon he rode home in; and a 
little girl with a blue sash had been 
sent to give him a rosebud. After this 
début in speaking, he went to the ex- 
hibition for two days more, to the 
mutual satisfaction of all concerned. 
Indeed, Polly reported that he had 
pronounced the trustees’ dinners of a 
higher grade than those of the parson- 
age.—“My Double; and How He Undid 
Me,” Edward Everett Hale. 


Io the Mountains 


4 


Away 


Farewell! fareweil to the field, 
Farewell to the sunny lawn! 
To the mountains we must away, 
Summer is over and gone! 


Away! to the mountains away! 
With the cuckoo’s call, when the green 
woods ring 
When the small birds’ song awakens 
the Spring, 
When the breeze is blythe and the 
woods are gay, 
When the rivulet sparkles and sings on 
his way, 
We will hail the sunny May! 


Farewell! farewell to the field, 
Farewell to the sunny lawn! 
To the mountains we must away, 

Summer is over and gone! 


—Schiller, “William Tell“ (tr. by John 
Anster). 


and conveniences of the later country- 


or purchase one ready built, or trans- 


a residence 
ments.” 


hills and woods of the Mons Albanus 
and Tusculum, or in the rich Dam 
panian land, the paradise of the lazy 


acquainted, is strangely quicke net BR ee) ter ͤ 
Beside the broad, | Soft swallows have left us alone in the 


alas! | 


and stimulated. 


smooth-flowing stream, now, 


lurch, 


sadly harried of fussy steam-launches | But robin sits whistling to us from his 


press thick upon me. 
landing at Strand, Bridge, with “ten 
sail of Apricock boats“ from Rich- 
mond, after taking in melons at Ninc 
Elms; I can see Sir Roger” and Mr. 
Spectator” embarking at the Temple 
Stairs... Vonder comes a sound of 
French ‘horns, and Mr. Horace Wal- 
pole’s barge. goes sliding past, with 


flashing oars, carrying Lady Caroline | 


Petersham and “Little Ashe” to mince 
chicken at Vauxhall, and picking up 
Lord Granby on the way.. . . Or is it 
Swift, with “that puppy Patrick” in 


attendance to hold his nightgown and | 
slippers, bathing by moonlight at 


Chelsea; and by and by posting home | 
to tell Mrs. Dingley and Stella, in the | 
| famous “Journal,” that he has lost his 
|landlady’s napkin im the water, and 
will have to pay for it.—‘“Side-walk 
Studies,” Austin Dobson. 


Roman Villas in 
Cicero’s Time 


The first great Roman of whom we 
know that he had a rural villa, not only 
or chiefly for farming purposes, but 
as a refuge from the city and ite 
tumult, was Seipio Africanus the 
elder. His villa at Liternum on the 
Campanian coast is described by 
Seneca in his eighty-sixth epistle; it 
was small, and without the comforts 


house; but its real significance lies not 


perch: 


of June. 1 
— Christina Rossetti. 
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so much in the increasing wealth that 


could make a residence possible with- | 
out a farm attached to it, but in the 


growing sense of individuality that 
made men wish for such a retreat. 
There are other signs that Scipio was 
a man of strong personality, unlike 
the typical Roman of his day; he put 
a value upon his own thoughts and 
habits, apart from his duty to the 
State, and retired to Liternum to in- 
dulge them. The younger Scipio too 
(Aemilianus), though no blood-rela- 
tion of his/ had the same instinct, but 
im his case it was rather the desire | 
for leisure and relaxation,—the same | 
love of a real holiday that we all know 
so well in our modern life. “Leisure,” | 
says Cicero, is not “contentio animi | 
sed relaxatio’; and in a charming pas- | 
sage he goes on to describe Scipio 
and Laelius gathering shells on the 
seashore, and becoming boys again 
(repuerascere). This desire for ease 
and relaxation, for the chance of be- 
ing for a while your true self,—e self 
worth something apart from its exist- 
ence as a citizen, is apparent in the 
Roman of Cicero’s day, and still more 
in the hard-working functienary of the 
Empire. 

There being no hotels, among which 
the change-loving Roman of Cicero's 
day could pick and choose a retreat for 
a holiday, he would buy a site for a 
villa first in one place, then in another, 


form an old farmhouse of his own into 
with modern require- 
In choosing his sites he would 
naturally look southwards, and find 
what he sought for either in the 
choicer parts of Latium, among the 
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coat of arms. The stars, it must 
strictly speaking, stars at all. They 


pra aie or the rowels of spurs, and the 


ons were rowels which had 


a horse. When, however, 

was black with tea,” it fell out that 

* Franklin, dining with some other col- 

13 December, 1775, found the- conversation 
the question ‘of a national flag. It was then 
Frank made his suggestion for the adoption of 
* neo the East India Company, thirteen red and 
tripes, with the blended crosses of St. George and. 


oh, 


NN 


e thes tea ship flags which was run to the mast 


an however, there were. objections to this. 


25 ag was an English flag, and the quartering of the 


on A Some one 
le th sed the Boston liberty tree, but the clash of colors 

is impossible, and so on 14 Au 

1 to retain the 1 * red ‘and white stripes 

bE India Compan , one, curiously enough, 
rot of the states of t the nion, but to substitute a 
le of thirteen stars for the blended crosses in the 
. A little while later, the circle of the stars gave 

o three straight lines of stars, in heraldry, mullets 


th for a star has ti have its rays; and/so, all 


80 dious Heuer the Sulgrave stars and stripes 
in 1 one day to be known as “Old 


2 0 ulgrave is the possession. of two Com- 
t a few miles away, in another North- 
op aad stands the old Franklin foundry, 

rseshoes. 


5 the old German proverb. is thicker than 
t, as Mr. Harding so clearly sees, it is some- 


e than blood that is unfolding the destinies of. 


En, satis h-speaking race. It. is the law of justice, the 
int instinct in real strength, the ideals of free insti- 
„ , the insistence upon toleration. This is the Pax 
aa and the Pax Britannica which really consti- 
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which; as the future Presicent de- 

yeaking peoples have been the instru- 

| 0 the far corners of the globe. And 

simply an 2 27 adds that he is 

with the glory of this as with the 

: d du S which God has thrust upon them. And 

8 who does not use words lightly, takes 

h st tand d with those who recognize the eternal truth that 

| tren hh of men and nations is not in themselves but 

in Princ That is why every great nation has been. 

in 1 —— of its times, a religious nation; and 

| herein comes the danger to those nations which, as Mr. 
: r the other day. are losing their religion. 

a n Rome was great because, in a pagan world, 

She 1 d steadily for centuries to those ideals which Mr. 

insists upon, and which made the Pax Romana 

mner of the Pax Americana antl Pax. Britan- 

| When pagan Rome finally sacrificed its ideals to its 

lusts, 5 the morals of the Roman patrician becanie 

ho choad the Oppianici, when the patriotism of the plebs 

dressed in the demand for bread and the circus, the 

as already i in sight. In those days the forefathers 

were represented by a handful of tribes 

se northern fastnesses the Romans had driven 

orable roads, and in whose villages the Roman 

delivered the Roman law. When Rome col- 

Mf ite lusts, and the tramp of the last of the legions 

. the passes of the Alps, the English-speaking 

eoples ed upon their destiny, the destiny which 

0 oye g has so. clearly outlined to the Sulgrave In- 

Stitutic . 15 0 expression of this destiny the future Pres- 

ider t foresees i in “a united, unshakeable friendship and 

: and oneness! of purpose—not for the ex- 

gion from brotherhood of others, but for a better 

erhood flowing toward others.” It was this ideal 

i Mrs Eddy gave utterance to, almost twenty-three 

5 fen Fs agc when she wrote in the poem printed on pages 

* 733 38 of “The First Church of Christ, Scientist, and 


“Brave Beitan, blest America! 
2 live 3 

3 The love for God and man.” ‘ 
55 Ore It tis this We tor God and man” which constitutes 
ob to Principle, and which can alone work out 
nyson once expressed as the Federation of the 
pik, a's Harding clearly understands something of 
5 20 ha at this means. He sees before him the negotiation of 
a p aa end war, which will bring the nations together 
in some league which all find it possible to subscribe to. 
3 of this association of the nations, and in 
t of its. aims, he realizes that the unity of 
, the United States and the 
its world Empire and the Great 
ions ns, must of 1 play the greater part. This, 
ali is the path of the destiny of the race. The 
1 which began, perhaps, when Alfred 
ot, and which found anise 

rter and the Bill of Ri 
| * the Mayffower set sail — 
bot Sg ae the Endeavor to 


the war, which Mr. Fasting 
when the Union Jack 
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“Andrew in the canton. Twenty days later, when 
1 hoisted the flag on Cambridge Common, it 
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federation of ‘the World, the two a 8 shall 15 in 
the enforcement, not of the Pax Americana or of the 
Pax Brituntes but of the Pax Dei. 1 


Friendship with, Germany 


Accus to a well-known professor at the Paris 
Sorbonne, Charles Cestre, France Has shown herself to 
be the country of common sense in these stirring days of 
‘intensive struggle for peace. The statement has the ring 


_ of a paradox about it, unless one is prepared to admit 


that connnon sense has kinship with genius by virtue of 
its rarity. lor there is really nothing so uncommoi as 
common sense, and never has there been a greater call for 
that quality in France than at the moment when she 
stands ſirm in her decision to tolerate no compromise with 
the traditional enemy. 

There are, of course, many obstacles, natural: and 
unnatural, to a rapprochement between France and Ger- 
many. A Franco-Gernian union for instance, would be 
much more difficult of achievement than a similar entente 
e the Italians and the Germans. Italy since the 

ties of last century has actually been in close alliance 
with Germany, though she was well aware that the act 
of her statesman Crispi in setting his signature to the 
document of the Triple Alliance must sooner or later 
be repudiated by the conscience of the ‘Italian’ people. 
But one must look in vain for any real-points of contact 
between the French ‘and German peoples. The newly 
developed spirit of internationalism stimulated hy the 
war has little or no meaning to the French bourgeoisie 
when it comes to establishing ties with the German. 
French and German Socialists maysappeal for common 
action on the basis of the brotherhood of the workers. 
but they meet with only an indifferent hearing from the 
great mass of the French people. The reason is not far 
It was the latter who caused France to spring 
like a phoenix from her ashes after the Franco-German 


War by redeeming the colossal indemnity within six 


Today they will have nothing to do with the 
“shameless” debtor who, unlike them, refuses honorablv 
to meet the indemnity and to discharge, honestly and 
squarely, his obligations toward the country he once 
humiliated and wronged. 

In this critical hour for France, when she appears to 
stand alone in her unflinching, no-compromise policy 
with the German, there is fortunately at the helm a man 
who seems to possess. the very qualities of common sense 
which, sooner or later, may perceptibly advance -his 
country along the gentler paths of international recon- 
ciliation, During his short term of office as Premier and 
now as President, Mr. Millerand has shown a sincere 
and consistent adherence to the policy of compromise. 
If France has appeared to yield, however reluctantly, on 
the German coal question, on the terms of the indemnity, 
on the Frankfort occupation coup, and on the trading 
with Russia problem, the admirable compromise which 
they represent is of that political essence of a man en- 
dowed with the blessed quality of turning aside obstinacy, 
and even national rage, with the power of common sense. 
In that gift he shows he is as exactly fitted to be the 
pilot of France in peace as was “The Tiger“ to be the 
leader in war. But France has still a long, long way to 
go before it can be said of her that she will ‘willingly 
and freely accept any compromise which will endanger 
her full rights in the matter of war damages, the restora- 
tion of stolen property, and the reconstruction of the 
devastated areas. 

When one comes to examine the case as between 
Italy and her former ally of the Triple Alliance, he finds 
himself faced by an entirely different set of factors. In 
the first place he discovers that, whereas the resumption 
of trade and diplomatic relations between the two coun- 
tries is beyond dispute, it is Germany and not Italy who 
is proclaiming the newly-found attachment. While 
Italy has merely stipulated that there shall be square and 
fair treatment on the part of the former ally who once 
intellectually and financially enslaved her, it is the Ger- 
man Ambassador in Rome who, in the columns of the 
Tempo,“ seeks to convey the impression that the two 
nations are on cordial relations with one another. The 
truth is, no doubt, that if any advances have been made 
they have come from the side of Germany, isolated and 
eager for the foreign trade that will save her from 
national bankruptcy. Any public sympathies shown by 
Italians toward Germany are doubtless of the kind which 
the Giornale d'Italia“ calls “intellectual Bolshevism” or, 
in other words, professional Germanophilism. 

The fact of the matter is that the Italians today, so 
far as Germany is coneerned, have the whip hand. They 
know that that nation wants their trade, whatever the 
humanitarian verbiage von Berenger-Gosler may indulge 
in. But Italy, depend upon it, will not concede such 
trade privileges as may put her into the former humiliat- 
ing state of vassalage. She will not, any more than the 
rest of the world, renew commercial ties only to find her- 
self at the mercy of a Machiavellian policy based on dis- 
honesty, and designed for her complete subjection. Be- 
yond that she can afford to be generous, and even to 
some extent to rub d sponge over the slate of the past. 
She is not the eternal foe of Germany. If the German Am- 
bassador, on the other hand, wishes to delude himself 
into the belief that he can make a sordid page of history 
repeat itself, the sooner Italy disillusionizes him in the 
only practical way the better. The incomplete Italy of 
the Risorgimento has passed away forever. The era of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi was inchoate, and knew no unity. 
It is nothing less than amazing to realize how far behind 
Italy has left even the period of Depretis and Sonnino. 
Today, unified, her great work of gathering in her chil- 
dren under the fold at an end, and her traditional enemy, 
Austria, almost wiped off the map, she has already set 
out on paths along which even a Giolitti, with his out-of- 
date political methods, will find it hard to follow. 

But if friendship is an apparent misnomer as ap- 
plied to Italian and French relations with Germany, 
there is no reason Why the future should not see a com- 
plete volte-face. That there i is no real cordiality between 


years. 


6. 


administration until the position became clearer. 
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the nations at sii 1 28 time is he fault . 


Germany than of her quondam foes. Friendship implies 
the same set of conditions for its nurture in internationa 


lite as it does in individuals. There must be loyal 


cooperation, true 
the recognition o equality of rights and opportunities, 


rosity, the spirit of give and take, 


and freedom from intrigue of any kind. The obligation 
rests upon Germany to display these virtues, free from 
the suspicion of mere lip service. Then and then only 
can she hope to find—not one, but hosts of friends. 


Rhodesian Government Question 


THE much- debated question as to the Government of 
Rhodesia still remains unsettled, and, according to the 
recently issued report of the British South Africa Com- 
pany, which has administered this vast territory since 
1889, there is no immediate prospect of any important 
change. For several years past there has been a strong 
agitation amongst the white population of Southern 
Rhodesia aiming at securing a permanent status for tlie 
country, either as an independent British colony ‘or as a 
sixth state in the South African Union. 
vears ago, however, those in favor of a continuance of 
the chartered company’s administration were always in 
the majority. In the elections to the Legislative Council. 
held in the spring of 1914, all of the twelve seats were 
won by pfo-charter candidates. 

On thé outbreak of the war, the question was almost 
automatically placed in abeyance, but a supplemental! 
charter granted to the company in 1915 contained the 
provision that if, at any time, the Legislative Council 
passed a resolution in favor of responsible government, 
and produced evidence to show that the condition of the 
territory, financially or otherwise, required it, the Crown 
might make such alterations in the company's charter as 
would give effect to such a resolution. 

During the war the desire for responsible government 
apparently gained ground, until finally, in the summer 
of 1919, the Legislative Council passed the necessary 
resolution in favor of responsible government, bv 
2 votes to 3. The Council also forwarded to Lord 
Milner, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, a 
request to be informed what proofs, under the pro- 
vision in the supplemental charter, he would require of 
Rhodesia's fitness for such government, To this commu- 
nication Lord Milner made reply that, apdrt from the 
Important question concerning the small white population 
as compared with the native; he could not regard the 
territory as at present financially able to bear the burden 
of self-government. In the interests of all concerned, 
he advised the maintenance of the chartered. company’s 
Lord 
Milner, however, was very far from discouraging 
Rhodesian aspirations, and the latest word from the 
Colonial Office cn the subject is that no avoidable delay 
shall occur in considering the matter. The attitude of 
the chartered company on the issue is one of the most 
commendably strict neutrality. Whether the question is 
one of an independent colonial administration or of union 
with South Africa, the company will take no sides. 

The chief difficulty in the wav of Southern Rhodesia 
adopting any form of responsible government is, of 
course, that emphasized by Lord Milner, namely, the 
small white population compared with the native. In 
Southern Rhodesia the white population numbers only 
some 25,000, whilst the native population, still only just 
emerging out of primitive conditions, 1s nearly one 
million. Those who support a continuance of charter 
government have never supposed, or desired, that charter 
governinent would maintain itself indefinitely, but they 
prefer its present continuance to any change which must, 
in the nature of things, be very largely an experiment. 
As to union with South Africa, there can be little doubt 
that it is the end aimed at by Cecil Rhodes himself, but 
the idea of union is not likely to be popular in Rhodesia 
until her position is such that she can be sure of making 
her entry as an equal amongst equals. ; 
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The Missing Street Bands 


Cuporr for the municipal legislation, passed long ago 
in New York, and imitated in many other American « com- 
munities since, which · forbids the strolling groups known 
as German bands to perform on the streets, belongs to 
Alexander H. W. Bremer, according to the testimony of 
a recent biographical sketch. The interest of New York 
band and orchestra plavers in legislation of that kind is, 
no doubt, rather cold and exanimate now, but it was 
warm and vital in the dayg when. Mr. Bremer flourished 
as president of the musicians’ union and as Inspector of 
Music for the city. Of persons within the musical pro- 
fession, possibly only a few of the elder union officers 
took serious thought when mention of Mr. Bremer's 


street-cleaning exploit transpired lately in the press; and. 


of persons outside the profession, perhaps only those who 
keep a scrapbook of current doings paid heed to it. 

But all members of the American Federation of 
Musicians, whether resident in New York or elsewhere, 
should have felt, upon reading it, a thrill of something 
like gratitude. Granted that the whole matter relegates 
itself back to a more or less vague past, there assuredly 
ought to reside in their hearts a thankfulness that their 
calling, as a result of Mr. Bremer's labors, has a definite 
respectability which mountebanks may not assail or trifle 
with. For under present’ municipal regulations in New 
York and many other cities of the United States, band 
instruments may be used in streets only on the occdsion 
of authorized parades and open-air concerts. 

So much have the laws done, owing to the efforts ” 


men like the former Inspector of Music in New York, to 


give dignity to the career of the musician. There may be 


, among the younger members of the union of which Mr. 


Bremer was long president, those who would say that 
they had heard about an old ordinance which closed the 
streets to wandering instrumentalists, just as they have 
heard of an old-time movement that culminated in the 
breaking up of the Tweed Ring; and they may admit that 
for all they know the ordinance and Tweed bear the same 
date, inasmuch as fifty years ago is when most civic re- 
forms must have taken place. But,if there are any such, 
they flatter history. In the period of American demo- 
cratic development of which they ‘are thinking, nobody 
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‘Wagner's overtures in a public hall. 


Until a few. 


| W baie taken 1 Se at a 3 men assembling 


on the pavement in Gramerey Park, say, and tooting out 
Viennese waltzes on cornets, alto horns, baritone horn, 
and tuba. In the seventies, forsooth, nobody would have 
regarded a band that did this as any worse than an 
orchestra, such as Mr. Bremer belonged to and Theodore 
Thomas led, which played Beethoven's symphonies and 
Fot pavement or 
hall. out of doors or indoors, were not the players inimi- 
grants in both cases, and were they not entitled to an 
equal chance of making a noise and a living? And waltz 
or symphony, was not what they played all music? 

Then there may be someone who, with an air of 
shrewdness: observes: “Oh, yes, I have been told about 
‘gutter-band’ players. I take it that the automobile 
pushed them out of their job, just as the concrete street 
surface abolished the gutter in which they used to stand 
and blow their tunes.” 

Those who know about the whole subject of the so- 
called German bands, both from having taken part in the 
union agitation that put them out of existence and 
from having studied musical mendicancy generally, 
explain that the bands, in their most prosperous tite, 
amounted to an industry.. The place of origin was in 
central Europe. Players were recruited by agents, taught 
to per form a few pieces, and sent to the United States to 
make what they could. They were under obligation to 
the agent to return and pay a commission on their takings. 

Lest any persons who in childhoods heard the street- 
corner bands play, and who put their coins into the hat, 
entertain the notion that they may have helped some 
struggling musician to get a foothold and rise in the 
world, it should be pointed out that the itinerants were 
never serious artists but were the sheerest of beggars. 
\s for the finalities of the matter, it is said that what the 
reform instituted by Mr. Bremer at the chief center of 
American immigration, and taken up on the radial lines 
of transportation by others, did not accomplish, the war 
did. ’ ‘ \ 
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Editorial ! Notes 


THE news from Washington to the effect that Presi- 
dent Wilson has reached a decision respecting the action 
he will take as a consequence of his acceptance of the 
League of Nations invitation to mediate between the 
Republic of Armenia and the Turkish Nationalists is 
good news. An announcement, it is said, will shortly 
be made from the White House. Meanwhile, however, 
Armenia has scandalized the allied powers by “going 
red.” There is, of course, not the faintest doubt that it 
was the very last thing in the world she wanted to 
do, but evidently, in the estimation of the Allies, “reds 
is reds,” however they contrive to come into being. And 
so the Assembly of the League of Nations first of all 
refuses to admit Armenia to the League and, thereafter, 
the allied powers show an increasing disposition to wash 
their hands of her. The shameful part of the whole 
business is, of course, the transparent satisfaction of more 
than one of the great. powers at the turn of events. 
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GEORGE P. McLean, United States Senator from 
Connecticut, won the gratitude of librarians all over the 
United States the other day by a Senate speech in which 
le championed their bill, S. 2457, to provide for a 
library information service in the United States Bureau 
of Education. As the Senator declared, the public li- 
braries of the country are especially fitted to place before 
the people the printed information, of all sorts, that is 
issued by the departments of the federal government. 
The Senator's task was not difficult, since the arguments 
in favor of this legislation are almost unanswerable. 
Yet his championship of the measure can only help to 
drive home the idea that this proposed new library service 
will be equivalent to that of a clearing house through 
which the valuable information from hundreds of gov- 
ernment offices will be made available to public librarians 
who at present have no satisfactory means of knowing in 
which of these hundreds of offices a particular piece of 
information is to be found. It is clear that anything 
which will put information about the government into 
the hands of the public librarians, will make it available 
for the public. ä 


Wu go to the Swiss or Italian Alps from Britain 
to get a good day's sport with one’s ice-ax when there 
are the mountains of Scotland, North Wales, and the 
Lake District waiting to be explored?’ It may be news 
to some people to learn that many climbers prefer mas- 
tering the British peaks to going to the Continent. The 
climbing inns, anyway, are always booked up for the 
winter holidays by parties of experts bent. on mastering 
the British mountains. Those who have not visited 
Great Britain, and do not realize its peculiar charm and 
its opportunities for outdoor sport, may be surprised to 
hear this; but what,surprises many persons even more 
is to learn that Scotland is in the same latitude as the 


middle of Labrador. 


Tue schoolmasters of France do not seem inclined 
to jump at the suggestion that they should accept a raise 
of a penny a day to augment their salary. The réason 
of offering one penny is not “because they can’t work 
any faster,” as the nursery rhyme has it, but because 
the government cannot find the wherewithal to make a 
more lofty suggestion. However, even the penny is a 


move in the right direction, and will make the next move 


easier. Since the time of Louis Philippe the salaries 
of the schodlmasters have only been raised once, and 
that was last vear. Practice makes perfect, even at a 
penny ‘a time. 


THERE if perhaps, no use to which radium has a 
more interesting application than to add luster to the 
colors of an oil painting. Brilliance in sky tints has 
ever been an aim of artists, and now, it seems, with a 
touch of radium, the “glowing canvas’ will glow in 
more than a metaphorical sense: it will exhibit the sun 
in all its radiance, the moon in its pale, soft light, and 
the mountain stream in its sparkling beauty. It seems, 
at this stage; quite impossible to estimate the relative 
value of radium under the deft wielding of the artist's 
brush. 
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